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Che Ever Cheery Greetings of Christmas 


Greetings to the Readers of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE tuned in to the spirit of the times blending the in- 


spiration of Faith, the guidance of Hope and the glory of Charity, the three supreme 
Graces, that crowned the earthly career of the Babe born at Beth- 
lehem and brought A Mer-ry Christmas to the world. 








IKE a flood-tide of invigorating winter sunshine came the 
Christmas greetings to the readers of the National Magazine 


A. D. 1931. 


This is a time when the full significance of this 
remarkable symposium from the active 


leaders is appreciated. 


Eminent men and women of the Nation have here given expression 
of personal thought and suggestion that broadcasts the generous 


fellowship that persists. 


Time and circumstance cannot dull the 


kindly friendliness and cheeriness that radiated from the stars in 
the blue dawn at Bethlehem, nineteen hundred and thirty-one years 


ago. 


All this brings remembrances sweet and tender, to each one 


of us of Christmases that have come and gone and courage for 


those that are to follow. 


The merry voices of little children are 


the chorus that blends with the heralded songs of angels inspir- 
ing the hope that “springs eternal’ within human hearts of 
“Peace on earth to men of good will.” 











Hon. Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of 

War, finds the spirit of Christmas help- 

fulness gaining strength in the hours of 
a crisis. 

My Dear Mr. Chapple: 

I am happy to send you greetings for 
publication in the Christmas issue of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE: 

“This year, we have passed through 
an intense world wide depression which 
in other countries laid governments pros- 
trate, toppled economic foundations and 
spread misery in its wake. In our coun- 
try, though we have missed the prosper- 
ity of boom times and many of us have 
lost our jobs, few of us have suffered 
from actual want. Emergency employ- 
ment measures by the Federal Govern- 
ment, construction projects in cities and 
states, patriotic cooperation of capital 
and labor and the public spirit of all 
American citizens in raising unpreced- 
ented amounts for relief have gone far 
to mitigate the effects of depression 
among our people. 

“Again, a national crisis has found 
the country united. Again, we may say 
that in our union there is strength. That 
same spirit which is carrying us success- 
fully through the depression gives prom- 
ise of hastening the arrival of an era of 
greater prosperity in which I sincerely 
trust very reader of the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE and all other citizens of 
our Nation will reap their true and just 
share.” 

Sincerely yours, 
PATRICK J. HURLEY 











Senator Borah Sends a Cheery 
Yuletide Greeting. 
My Dear Chapple— 

I am very glad to join with “THE Na- 
TIONAL” in sending Christmas greetings 
to its many subscribers and readers. 

The NATIONAL is a wholesome, patri- 
otic magazine, and it is also always a 
voice of humanity... Let it carry greet- 
ings to its readers this year for the Hap- 
piest New Year of all. 

Wm. E. Borau. 


BOX 


U. S. Senator Copeland says Disregard 
The Black Clouds and Look Forward 
to Clear Skies 

Dear Brother Chapple: 

It is easy to be cheerful in times of 
prosperity. It takes real character to 
be joyful in times of economic depres- 
sion. 

To formulate a message of good cheer 
to the 7,000,000 078,000,000 out of em- 
ployment would require great ingenuity. 
I am confident, however, that for each 
of us who has employment, even though 
the income is reduced, Christmas should 
be a day of joyful celebration. It should 
be a time of prayer too that when the 
next Christmas Day arrives the coun- 
try will be prosperous and employment 
wil be general. I believe we may ex- 
pect this. Let us disregard the black 
clouds at the present and look forward 
to the clear skies of another year. 


Roya. S. CoPELAND. 


Governor Joseph B. Ely, 
Massachusetts sends a most heartening 
and hopeful message. 

My Dear Mr. Chapple: 

If any message of mine will bring 
cheer to the homes of the people of 
Massachusetts or of this nation, you 
may be sure I shall feel amply rewarded 
for this response to your kind invita- 
tion. 

I am very glad to be able to say that 
we are still hopeful in Massachusetts. 
The state is doing everything in its 
power to relieve suffering from unem- 
ployment by finding work for those who 
are now idle...Employment was found 
for several hundred last week and the 
week before, and now we are able to 
place five hundred more men at work 
in cleaning up the state highways. This 
work beginning at the New York state 
line covers the Commonwealth all the 
way to the Cape. 

I am pleased to believe that the try- 
ing times through which we have been 
and are still passing due to unemploy- 
ment have brought about a keener real- 
ization of the meaning of true brotherly 
love to the more fortunate among us, 
and I am sure they are experiencing 
that joy which comes from helping a 
less fortunate brother. It is our duty 
to do everything in our power to see that 
our people are employed. They do not 
ask charity and I am glad to say that 
hearty co-operation is evident through- 
out the Commonwealth. 

I extend to you and to the readers of 
your excellent magazine my _ cordial 
greetings, my best wishes for a happy 
Christmas, and for continued improve- 
ment throughout the coming year... Be- 
lieve me, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH B. ELY 


re 


Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt Sees 
Christmas as am* Opportunity for 
Demonstration Day of Kindliness 

and Good Will. 

My Dear Mr. Chapple— 

The true measure of any man can 
best be taken by testing the intensity 
and warmth of his affection for chil- 
dren and his interest in the concerns of 
his fellowmen...These qualities are more 
easily discoverable at Christmas-time 
than any other period...Christmas al- 
ways offers the opportunity to demon- 
strate kindliness, benevolence, brother- 
hood and goodwill. 

To you Editor Chapple and all of 
your readers A Merry Christmas and 
wishes for unbounded success during the 
New Year. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 



































John L. Lewis, President United Mine 

Workers of America, declares Christ- 

mas should inspire us to saner thoughts 
and nobler deeds. 


We approach the season of good cheer 
and rejoicing. It seems fitting that this 
year, more than ever before, we should 
ponder deeply on the life and teachings 
of One whose every thought was for 
others. The gaunt spectre of misery 
stalks abroad in the land and millions 
who would gladly work are denied the 
privilege of caring for and educating 
their dependents. The worker, willing 
though he may be, is denied the right 
to earn his daily bread. It is an eco- 
nomic paradox—hunger and want in the 
midst of plenty...As the Yuletide ap- 
proaches the love of Jesus Christ should 
inspire us to saner thoughts, nobler 
deeds, better understanding and a great- 
er tolerance toward our fellow-men, to 
the end that hunger, unhappiness and 
want may be banished and that man- 
kind may dwell together in peace and 


unity. 
Yours sincerely 
JOHN L. LEwIs. 
RIG 
Beniamino Gigli, the famous opera 
singer, joins in the chorus of Christmas 
greetings. 
My Dear Mr. Chapple: 


I wish to extend my sincere wishes 
for the Season Holidays. 

I also hope that the actual problem 
of the depression may be solved in the 
near future for the general welfare 
of humanity. 

BENIAMINO GIGLI 


WA 


Roger W. Babson finds the need of the 
hour a change of heart among all the 
people. 


My Dear Joe: 


I am very glad to give you what IJ 
consider a very fundamental message at 
this time of the year, especially in view 
of the depression thru which we are 
now passing. 

The need of the hour is to change the 
hearts of all classes, both rich and poor. 
New motives, new purposes and higher 
ambitions must always precede every 
turn of prosperity. 

We will surely come out of this de- 
pression as splendidly as we have all 
others if we will devote more time to the 
cultivation of the right spirit in our- 
selves, our children and our countrymen. 

Christmas time should remind us of 
the example of right living given by 
Christ. Let us all strive to emulate him 
by learning how to live, work and pray. 
It is only by this path that we shall as 
a nation again enjoy prosperous times. 
With the season’s kindest regards, J am 


Very truly yours, 
RocerR W. BABSON 


BA 


Ben Ames William Finds Inspiration In 
The Holidays. 


Dear Mr. Chapple— 


Of course I believe in Christmas, and 
I sometimes think, in Santa Claus, too. 
Christmas has been the inspiration of 
so many people for so many generations, 
that almost anything we say runs the 
risk of being called hackneyed.. So I 
revert to the simplest form of all and 
wish your readers, one and all, “A Merry 
Christmas.” 
BEN AMES WILLIAMS. 














Mr. and Mrs. Larz Anderson Send a 
welcome message from “The Weld.” 


We enjoy the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
throughout the year and want to send 
our best wishes and Xmas greetings to 
the editor Mr. Joe Mitchell Chapple. 


Mr. AND Mrs. LARZ ANDERSON. 


WA 


Dr. Rowley, President of the S. P. C. A., 
presents a startling angle of our own 
worth. 


This is to be a Christmas when each 
of us should take an inventory of his 
possessions. Multitudes of us are still 
rich in spite of the descent into the 
abyss of our once high-flying securities. 
A clergyman only the other day took 
account of stock. His eyes he valued, if 
I remember rightly, at $200,000; his 
hearing ears at the same amount; a 
good normal stomach he placed at $1,- 
000,000, and his appetite at half that 
amount. 

Following his example I have been 
making a list of some things of mine the 
hard times have not affected. They still 
hold their own in an otherwise falling 
market and have not yet passed a single 
dividend. Among those riches, in addi- 
tion to what the clergyman mentioned, 
though I think he has rather over-valued 
the worth of his digestive organs and 
his appetite, there are my friends, and 
my home and its inmates, and the chance 
to do something worth while, and be 
paid for it besides, and the pleasure that 
comes now and then in making the load 
another carries a little lighter—these 
things, if I had to pay an income tax 
upon them at their face value, would 
make many a multi-millionaire think he 
was headed toward bankruptcy. If all 
these riches of mine last till December 
twenty-fifth I shall know a Merry 
Christmas. 

FRANCIS H. ROWLEY. 


RG 


General John J. Pershing hails peace 
as our nation’s great Christmas gift. 
Dear Chapple: 

This Christmas season finds our people 
enjoying the blessings of peace, and ex- 
erting every influence to insure these 
blessings to the peoples of the world. 
Imbued with the true spirit of the sea- 
son, and conscious of all other citizens, 
the more fortunate among us are labor- 
ing and contributing for the relief of 
suffering and want. May the New Year 
bring increasing hope that all our people 
may enjoy their full share of prosperi- 
ty, comfort, and happiness. 


JOHN J. PERSHING 


RIG 


U. S. Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas 
Insists that Christmas Brings a 
Prophecy of Peace 

Whether we are enjoying prosperity 
or suffering adversity, Christmas brings 
to us its message of good-will and its 
prophecy of a time when universal 
peace, the surest guaranty of prosper- 
ity and happiness, will be established 
throughout the world. I believe that 
the present depression, brought about in 
large measure by war, is turning 
people’s minds toward the necessity of 
abolishing armed conflict and, as a step 
thereto, reducing expenditures for arma- 
ment just as rapidly as possible. If 
these hard times convince the world of 
the utter stupidity of war, they will 
have been well worth their cost. This, 
it seems to me, is the most vital mes- 
sage of Christmas, 1931. 

ARTHUR CAPPER. 











George Cortelyou, former Secretary of 

the Treasury, Postmaster General and 

Secretary of Commerce, sends a note of 
good cheer. 

Dear ‘Mr. Chapple: 

Christmas this year comes in the mid- 
st of trying times, but we can make it 
a season of cheer not only for ourselves 
but for others who are less fortunate 
by doing what we can to help them over 
the rough places. As the first Christ- 
mas gave the world a new vision of hope 
and promise, so let us make this Christ- 
mas a time of reward in a united effort 
for its peaceful progress and develop- 
ment. 

In this spirit, I wish the readers of 
the National Magazine a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. 


Gro. B. CoRTELYOU 


ya) 


Paul Harris, the Founder of Rotary, 
Finds Christmas Day Plucked from 
The Calendar of The Millenium. 


We shall not forget the doggerel of 


childhood: “Christmas comes but once a 
year, when it comes it brings good 
cheer.” 


And why does it bring good cheer? 
Why does Christmas so stand out in the 
procession of days? 

It is because of the fact that when the 
order of events is supended, folks run 
riot in the efforts to make others happy. 
Christmas is a day plucked from the 
calendar of the millenium...All hail 
Christmas, the greatest day of the year. 


PAUL HARRIS. 
BA 


General Harbord, president of the 

Radio Corporation § recalls Dickens’ 

Christmas Carol as an enduring theme 
of Yuletide. 

Dear Mr. Chapple: 

I agree with the ideas you express. 
It is a pleasure to send a Christmas 
greeting for the National Magazine. 

In addition to the purely religious 
significance of Christmas, which stirs 
the hearts of millions, there is in every 
recurring observance of this day a dem- 
onstration of the power of a state of 
mind in its application to daily affairs. 
An attitude of good cheer is evident in 
the season, even to those who, like my- 
self, are far from professional optimists. 
Dickens based his “Christmas Carol’, 
one of the world’s greatest Christmas 
stories, on the theme. It is too much to 
believe that fundamental economic causes 
of our present depression will disappear 
if we are “of good cheer’... But certain- 
ly it is not too much to believe such an 
attitude will help smooth the bumps. 

With all good wishes to you, personally, 


Sincerely yours, 


G. HARBORD 
GG 


Secretary Wilbur of the Interior De- 
partment believes we are coming closer 
together in these times. 

Dear Mr. Chapple: 

Hard times have the great value of 
bringing our people closer together. 
Flush times lead to selfishness and em- 
phasize wealth. This Christmas, even 
though our Christmas cheer may be a 
little less loud than usual, it can be just 
as hearty and even more sincere. We 
have found new stability and stable 
qualities of the highest order in our own 
people. I am happy to send a word of 
cheer as well as of congratulations to 
your readers. 

Faithfully yours, 
Ray LYMAN WILBUR. 
































Dr. A. Z. Conrad, pastor of Park Street 
Church, .where “America”. was _first 
sung, salutes with a song in the heart. 


A Song in the Heart! A glint in the 
eye! A smile on the face! A thrill in 
the finger tip. The soul aflame! The 
yule log blazing on the hearth! A tree 
weighted with the fruits of love! Home 
harmony ! The very air tremulous 
with tuneful melodies! Body and soul 
quivering with exultation! Personality 
radiating good cheer! The world gird- 
led with good will! Greeting cards 
abundant as the leaves of autumn bear- 
ing messages of cheer! Latch strings 
to the’ door of the heart on the outside! 
So this is Christmas! 

The cradled Child of Bethlehem holds 
the scepter of empire and rules the 
world. 


Hope is enthroned. Love is crowned. 


.Joy is broadcast to every palace and 


every hamlet. To be a sincere partici- 
pant in this great Festival of Peace is 
a measureless satisfaction. 


A. Z. CONRAD 
PIA 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman says We Now 
Appreciate More Than Ever The Christ- 
mas Privilege of “‘Sharing With Others” 


Thanksgiving! my dear Chapple, was 
first celebrated because those hardy God- 
fearing Pilgrims and Puritans of the 
Massachusetts Colony had escaped ac- 
tual starvation. They blessed a kindly 
Providence for sparing their lives. Not 
that they feared death, but they great- 
ly desired further opportunity to serve 
their Maker and establish His Kingdom 
on these shores. Then let us crown 
the Christmas of 1931, from which none 
shall be shut out, with the determina- 
tion that by God’s help, this condition 
of needless woe and pain shall never 
recur. 

S. PARKES CADMAN. 


RIG 


Channing Pollock, the Playwright, 
Pictures Looking Upward Into 
A New Day 
Within eighteen months, my savings 
of thirty years have shrunk to scarcely 
more than half. I don’t know exactly 
how much—and I don’t care. It isn’t 
important. My mental savings, which 
are important, are increasing steadily. I 
am doing better work than I have ever 
done before, and having greater influ- 
ence for what I believe to be good. I 
have youth—at fifty-one—and enthusi- 
asm, and appreciation. I love my home, 
and my family, and my job; the sea, and 
the sky, and books, and music, and pic- 
tures. The things that give me happi- 
ness cost little or nothing. Eleven 
people are wholly or in part depending 
upon my earnings, but they, too, have 
modest requirements. Most of us have 
been thinking a great deal too much 
about money. We have been depending 
upon it too much; giving it a value it 
never really had. The bankruptcy with 
which we have been threatened is men- 
tal, moral and spiritual bankruptcy. 
That is something to be depressed about. 
Our present “depression” is largely fear 
of losing what we never needed. If it 
brings about a readjustment of values, 
a new brotherhood, a new perception of 
what is really worth while in life, this 
financial “slump” will have been a great 
boon. It will have been worth all it cost, 
and more. Let us take our eyes off our 
bank accounts, tide over those who face 
actual want, and look upward into a 
new day! 
CHANNING POLLOCK. 








Irvin Cobb Will Have His Word of 
Yuletide Humor. 

I tender my Christmas greetings to 
the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, its editor, its 
publishers and its readers. 

We can still believe in Santa Claus 
even though we remain doubtful about 
Wall Street. 

IRVIN S. COBB. 


IG 


Senator T. J. Walsh of Montana Sends 
Greeting. 


Let us all try to emulate the example 
of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE and enter- 
tain the Christmas spirit all the year 


around. 


Lillian Gilbreth the Noted Woman Industrial 
Expert Finds Security the Christmas Gift 
Most Desired 


My dear Mr. Chapple: 

Of course I am glad to write a para- 
graph for you. 

This has been in many ways a year to 
try men’s souls, yet we have much to be 
thankful for. We have come to realize 
that our real problem is to get SECUR- 
ITY for every man, woman and child 
in this country, and to be able to state 
the problem is the first step in its solu- 
tion. By the first of the year, the relief 
funds will be collected, which will mean 
that no one need go hungry or cold. We 
are realizing that relief must be trans- 
formed into jobs, if it is to be efficient 
and are busied finding jobs that need to 
be done and people who want to do them. 
Families, localities, groups of all sorts 
are finding themselves more united after 
a year of thinking and working together 
and we face the future with a resolve to 
help one another, to solve our common 
problems and to provide a type of edu- 
cation that will insure clearer thought, 
and wiser action than we have ever had 
before. 

With cordial regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
LILIAN M. GILBRETH. 


RIG 


Dr. Tehyi Hsieh, the “Teddy Roosevelt of 
China” Finds Hope for His Beloved Land 
in the Light of the Christ Spirit. 

My most. Cherished of Friends Joe Mit- 

chell Chapple— 

“Crucify Him” and “Win the War” 
are words around which the world’s two 
greatest tragedies are written. In the 
presence of a world intoxicated with its 
selfish power and strife Japan rallies 
to the cry again “Win the War. But 
the PEACE of the world is forgotten. 

For the past year especially every- 
body groped in gloom, not knowing 
whither to turn. Many unfed, unwarmed 
and unclothed, while others overstocked 
with surplus trying to curtail produc- 
tion. For the first time the world is 
aware of its darkness and now cries 
frantically for light. 

Where shall it find light? The 
answer comes in chorus from states- 
men, economists, financiers and indus- 
trialists ascribing the darkness to dis- 
trust, fear, hate, and pleading for faith, 
hope and GOODWILL. 

Nearly two thousand years ago the 
world was shown the light of PEACE 
everlasting. It is the CHRISTMAS 
SPIRIT; the BIRTH of the divine 
CHILD of Bethlehem, and through whose 
spirit the world will find PEACE on 
earth, GOODWILL to men. 


Yours cordially, 
TEHYI HSIEH. 


T. J. WALSH. 











Carl Laemmle, President of Universal 
Pictures, says “Be Unafraid’’ 


My dear Mr. Chapple: 

I am pleased to send you my thoughts 
to help spread some cheer during the 
present Yuletide period. 

The old folks have this advantage 
over the younger in hard times :—They 
have gone through harder times, always 
to see the darkest clouds dissipated by 
the most brilliant sunshine. They have 
had proof that “God’s-in his heaven; 
all’s right with the world’. I am one of 
the older folks. I can say from long ex- 
perience “Be unafraid”. Most of the 
things you fear never materialize. 
Shakespeare said something to the ef- 
fect that we die a thousand deaths an- 
ticipating the one we die. As a matter 
of fact, things are already looking 
brighter. A new wave of optimism is 
sweeping over the world. All the pes- 
simists in the world cannot stem its tide. 

There you have my thoughts. I hope 
they will please you as well as others 
who may have an opportunity to read 
them. 

CARL LAEMMLE. 


Edgar A. Guest, Sends Us Greetings 
That Go Straight to The Heart. 

For Joe Mitchell Chapple and the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE I am wishing 
today the happiness of Christmas time 
and a continuance throughout the year 
of the sweet satisfaction of unselfish 
labor among men...May the joy Joe 
Chapple has given to others in this 
world return to him many fold. 


Epcar A. GUEST 


wie 


“Courage” is the message from U. S. 
Senator James J. Davis, former Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Dear Joe Chapple: t 

Let us take courage. .Let us unlock 
the doors, remove the shutters, and go 
out into the sun. Let us look with rea- 
son into our situation and without undue 
exaggeration or undervaluation, quiet- 
ly and fairly take stock of ourselves and 
realize that we live in a land that fs 
good. 

We need now to proclaim courage as 
widely as we have proclaimed fear. We 
need to gird ourselves up...We need to 
understand that the sun is shining, that 
the storms have blown themselves out. 

So let us stop whispering about fear, 
and with the flaming sword of courage 
in our hands, let us step forward into 
the sun. Long years ago Virgil said: 
“Recall your courage and lay aside this 
gloomy fearfulness.” 

Sincerely, 
JAMES J. DAVIS 


Arthur Guiterman, the Poet, puts it 
Tersely in Rhyme. 


If all the World looks drear, perhaps 
the meaning 
Is that your Windows need a little 
cleaning. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


Barron Collier Declares ‘‘Peace on 
Earth” Most Joyful Song of 
The Ages. 

Building our nation upon faith in God 
and faith in our fellow man, we have 
reached heights to which the eyes of the 
whole world turn. 

Let us, then, make even more signifi- 
cant the most famous of all songs, 
“Peace on earth; Good Will to men.’ 

BARRON COLLER. 





































































































Dean Archer of Suffolk Law School 
Says we are Learning Anew the 
Great Truths of Life 


Dear Mr. Chapple: 

If our days were all sunshine the 
earth would soon parch and burn, plants 
would wither, smiling lands turn into 
desert wastes. Rains and storms are 
needful to restore nature’s balance, to 
drench the earth with moisture and to 
fill the deep resorvoirs of life. May not 
periods of prosperity and of depression 
play a similar part in the lives of na- 
tions and men? Prosperity like sun- 
shine stimulates for a time but if long 
continued blights the souls of men, 
makes them worldly and callous to spir- 
itual things. But plunged back wmto 
gloom and hardship men learn anew the 
great truths of life, the value of faith, 
the blessings of virtue. In the eternal 
scheme of things society may thus cure 
its own ills and move forward on the 
highway of civilization. 


GLEASON 


BA 


Gamaliel Bradford gives us the real 

philosophy of Christmastide that ap- 

plies to all the days that follow in the 
New Year. 


L. ARCHER. 


It is the nature of humanity to think 
that any condition is permanent...When 
we are in the midst of good fortune, we 
feel that a fair, soft wind will sweep us 
along forever, and when the tide runs 
counter, we imagine its malignancy will 
never change. The wise use the days of 
good fortune to strengthen themselves 
and when the dark hours come, remem- 
ber that they will certainly pass. 

The best cure for depression of purse 
and of spirit is to look back and to look 
forward. Every such depression has its 
parallel in the past and every one has 
vanished and been forgotten by courage, 
persistence, and hope. Above all, the 
remedy is to think about others more 
than oneself. We are not alone in mis- 
fortune, any more than in joy. Our lot 
is the lot of millions, and nothing helps 
our misery more than doing a little to 
relieve theirs. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


BA 


Charles M. Schwab has Faith That the 
World is Beginning Anew with 
Fresh Courage and Vitality 


Dear Mr. Chapple— 

The Christmas Season is always com- 
forting to the heart of man, because its 
message is essentially that of new life 
and new hope. It is a time of giving and 
good-will, when the burdens of the mo- 
ment wre lightened by the faith which 
has guided mankind “for twenty cen- 
turies. 

I would not minimize the difficulties 
which confront many homes in this year 
of 1931, nor am I forgetful of the prob- 
lems which always face us in our daily 
work. In a time such as the present, 
Christmas can have an especial signifi- 
cance. It can give us perspective. It can 
turn our thoughts to the fundamental 
virtues of kindliness, neighborliness and 
hopefulness which live through the 
ages. Christmas tells us that the world 
is always beginning anew. It gives us 
fresh courage and vitality for the daily 
task. 

C. M. ScHwas. 




















Louis K. Liggett, President, United 
Drug Co., Finds Christmas a time to 
appreciate blessings overlooked in 
More Prosperous Times. 

On every side we hear statements and 
discussions and arguments relating to 
depression—hard times—business fail- 
ures—unemployment, and kindred sub- 
jects; and we, either from habit or fear, 
help to spread this doleful propaganda. 
While conditions are as they are, and we 
must wait for the change for the better 
to come, why not help to urge on the 
better conditions of each one, in their 
own little circle, spreading the thought 
that—Times WILL BE _better—they 
MUST be _ better—they always have 
come back in the past, and so in the 
future there will be a turn for the better. 
This is a period of readjustment—while 
hard for most of us, it is good for all of 
us, as it slows up the waste that infla- 
tion created, and makes us appreciate 


the advantages which we have been 
overlooking in the more prosperous 
times. 


Louis K. LIGGETT. 
ris 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale Uni- 
versity thinks the turn of the tide is at 
hand. 
My Dear Mr. Chapple: 

There is good reason to hope that the 
depression will not get much, if any, 
deeper. Hoarding seems to be lessening. 
Unemployment seems to be increasing 
only seasonally. The commodity price 
level seems to have been stationary for 
over a month. Looking further ahead, 
we may hope that the lessons of this de- 
pression will be wholesome. 

I believe that such depressions can be 
avoided or reduced in the future by suit- 
able action of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in supplying more money by buy- 


ing securities as well as by other 
methods. 
Very sincerely yours, 
IRVING FISHER 


eras 


Hopefulness Based on Faith Comes 

With Bishop Manning’s Blessings. 
My Dear Mr. Chapple— 

The great need of the world at this 
time is the spirit of friendliness and 
goodwill and hopefulness based on faith 
in God and trust in His goodness and 
guidance. 

It is this spirit which Christmas stirs 
in our hearts...May its message bring 
happiness and blessings to you and all 
your readers. 

WILLIAM T. MANNING. 


IG 


General Hines of the Veterans Bureau 
sends the bugle call ‘‘Let’s Help!” 


My Dear Mr. Chapple: 

I appreciate this opportunity to send 
a message to the readers of the Nation- 
al Magazine, and in addition to wishing 
them all a merry Christmas, I would 
like to emphasize the need for every one 
of us to manifest a little more of faith 
and courage as individuals and as citi- 
zens if the New Year is to be a happy 
one. 

With faith in our God, our country 
and ourselves and the courage to endure 
cheerfully, we are bound to win our way 
back to the serenity and prosperity that 
is traditionally and rightfully ours, but 
it will not just happen. 

Each one of us can help or hinder. 
Let’s help! 

Faithfully yours, 
FRANK T. HINES 

















Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University, Has a 
Message of Good Cheer. 

The Christmas season is itself an invi- 
tation to good cheer and good will. Both 
are needed in 1932 as they have rarely 
been needed in recent years. We must 
have good cheer in order that we may 
look on the bright side of things and 
gain stimulus and incentive to aid in 
that advance and improvement which 
alone can justify our hopes and satisfy 
our needs. 

In like fashion we require good will 
in order to break down the barriers 
which separate individuals, groups, 
classes, and nations, and to lead us to 
move more rapidly toward that happy 
day when all men can work heartily to- 
gether for the establishment and protec- 
tion of the peace of the world and for 
the greater satisfaction of all mankind. 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


RIG 


S. L. Rothafel, Founder of “Roxy” Fame 
Believes in Stepping on the Gas. 


My dear Joe: 

Merry Christmas! If you were riding 
in a motor car, and you were going up- 
hill, what would you do? You wouldn’t 
take your foot off the throttle would 
you? You would step on the gas and 
make the grade. 

Apply the same principle in this era 
of depression. One cannot escape the 
law of average. For every day of rain, 
there are many days of sunshine. 


Roxy. 
XG 


Jay Alden Edkins, the winner of the 
Atwater Kent prize, Sends this message 
of Youth. 

Dear Mr. Chapple: 

I send you and your readers hearty 
greetings. 

If age could have the optimism of 
youth, and youth the experience of age, 
would it not do much to bring civiliza- 
tion nearer the Utopian goal towards 
which it has been striving for centur- 
ies in making a Christmas greeting 
ideal. 

But—alas, how optimism defies ex- 
perience, and experience laughs with 
bitter scorn at optimism. And on we 
go, battle scarred. 

What milestones are then left for us 
to guide the way of the youth?— 

It is this for which I am seeking. I 
am a youth, just past my majority. I 
have the optimism of youth, facing the 
struggle with courage and hope, but I 
need something else. 

In the signal honor which came to me 
in winning the Atwater Kent first prize, 
opens for me a new era, new respons- 
ibilities, new paths to follow...How can 
I best meet them? 

I believe the answer is “faith”. 

And that is my message at this Christ- 
mas time. 

“Have ye Faith’’. 

JAY ALDEN EDKINS. 


BA 


John Philip Sousa, the beloved band- 
master and march king raises his baton 
to meet calamity with prayer and 
defiance. 

There is a time in all men’s exper- 
ience when the soul of a nation is sad- 
dened by suffering. That is the time 
when the brave hearts of our people 
must throw off whining and meet the 
calamity with defiance and prayer. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
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Affairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


YES and ears of the world are focused 
upon Washington these days. Every 
scrap of news that comes from the na- 
tional capitol is given significance, some- 
times out of all proportion. A personal 
scrimmage is magnified into a porten- 

tous event. Everyone seems to have 
gaily celebrated on the 

stock exchange with a 

bear market when Congress convened, 

A. D. 1931, which has been counted by 

some as a Blue Monday in the broadest 

sense of the word. After the honey- 
moon formality of congratulations and 
flowers, that by custom rightfully be- 
long to new members, and survivors 
who were re-elected last November, 
the ceremonies seemed somewhat be- 
lated, as they were commemorative of 
an event that had passed into the long 
ago of twelve months previous. Leases 
had been signed and apartments pro- 
vided for housing the members of the 
Senate and House who were on hand 
to do a real job of legislation. While 
everyone recognized that the situation 
was comparable only to war times in 
the seriousness of the situation demand- 
ing united and coordinated effort, there 
were evidence that personal spite and 
political jugglery would play its usual 
part in taking advantage of the situa- 
tion. With representatives from every 
part of the country present, it would 
seem as if one ought to be able to ob- 
tain a cross-section of public opinion 
on any question, but the confusion of interests have 
made Washington seem more like a boiler shop than 

a secluded studio where one could listen in to the still 

small vioce of public opinion in the making. The 

weather was propitious and the mellow touch of out- 
side influences was apparant in smoothing out some 
of the customary wrangles. 

* * ok 


N the much heralded march on the capitol by 
O the army of unemployed there were many for- 

eigners in line, and some young fellows appar- 
ently out for a lark, with a goodly sprinkling of negroes. 
Among those men one could see now and then the earn- 
est and sincere face of a crusader in spirit, but the gen- 
eral appearance was not impressive to those looking on 





Hon. John N. Garner, Spearker of the 
House of Representatives. 


from the side lines as might be expected from the wide- 
ly advertised successors of “Coxey’s army”’. 

From the windows of the Senate corridors, the 
visitors looked out upon the hunger marchers occupy- 
ing the position of the guard of honor during the In- 
auguration ceremonies--but the attraction was in the Sen- 
ate chamber, which seats only a few hundred, thous- 
ands waited in line in the corridors for 
a peak within. They could gaze upon 
the statues of the former vice-presid- 
ents which lined the gallery corridor, 
and among them were a few pro-tem 
predecessors of Senator Moses’ whose 
fate as to re-election hung in the bal- 
ance. The bloc that has been desig- 
nated as “sons of wild jackasses from 
the west” were there to protest and 
prove they did not belong to the spe- 
cies by defeating the wasp-thonged 
Senator from New Hampshire. ( 

Inside the Senate chamber the bust 
of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
the first vice-presidents to preside over 
the United States Senate looked serene- 
ly upon the Seventy-Second Congress- 
ional opening that followed the nine 
Continental Congresses. The red and 
blue costumes of ladies in the gallery 
gave a colorful and cheerful effect. 
The conversation accelerated as the 
hour of twelve approached. The new 
Senators looked proudly up at their 
friends in the gallery while the re- 
elect contingent of the class of 17 can- 
didates to be sworn in took it as a mat- 
ter of course that they were being prop- 
erly gazed upon. Former Senator Heflin of Alabama 
attired in a white vest and heavy ribbons on his glasses 
in a princely Prince Albert coat made his entrance on 
the side lines as a spectator. He could hardly resist 
the old habit of snapping his fingers, and rise to ad- 
dress the Senate, but he did see his opponent taken out 
of the line as he was about to be sworn in, pending the 
report of the Committee. 


* * * 


T high twelve the gavels at both wings of the 
A capitol called to order simultaneously the 72nd 
Congress. Now began the two ring circus. Re- 
presentative Garner of Texas was the unanimous 
choice of his party as a candidate for Speaker and was 
elected by a “safe” margin. The committee appoint- 
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ed to notify him and escort him th the high seat of 
authority included Representative Snell, his defeated 
opponent, and Mr. Tilottson, the Republican floor 
leader, and Congressman Rainey of Illinois, now the 
Democratic floor leader. 

They could not find Representative Garner in his com- 
mittee room just off Statuary Hall, nor in the quarters 
of the floor leader. Continuing their search while Con- 


gress awaited, they found the sturdy little Texan with 
bristling white eye brows, and white hair, in the rooms 
of his friend, the late former Speaker Nicholas Long- 
worth. Garner had anticipated his election without taking 
any counsel of fears and seemed to be communing with 





Hon. Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of the Navy, ready for action 


the genial spirit of his predecessor and political oppon- 
ent before taking up the high honors that had come to 
him after 28 years of capable and efficient service as a 
member of Congress from the Lone Star State. When 
he entered the Chamber there were wild cheers from his 
southern friends and supporters and he began wielding 
the gavel as if he had always belonged there. Few men 
have ever been elected Speaker under more friendly cir- 
cumstances, for even his colleagues on the Republican 
side of the House could not resist paying their tribute 
to the popular “Jack” Garner of, Texas. 
* * * 


ORK is progressing at high tension on the new 
Radio City in New York. The completion of this 
project will make the metropolis the veritable cap- 
ital of the radio realm in the western hemisphere. The re- 
turn of Mr. 8. L. Rothafel, “Roxy,” from Europe marked 





an inceased tempo inthe activities now centering around 
49th and 50th streets between 5th and 6th avenue where 
the great temple dedicated to the Goddess of the Air is 
being erected. She has in her retinue of courtiers up- 
ward of 30 million radio sets nestling near the hearths 
of as many American homes. It is safe to assume that 
the irrepressible genius of ‘“‘Roxy” is already at work on 
plans and attractions that will put Radio City on the 
map as the great oracle where the human voice to the 
accompaniment of music.and entertainment will reign 
supreme. The receptions given to “Roxy” and his group 
of experts in Paris and other leading capitals of Europe 
were a fitting recognition of a personality that has dom- 
inated in American amusement activities for many years. 
1 * * 

N the day the President’s annual message was 

delivered, political tintinnabulation of partisan 

comment was current; I came across a young 
friend busy marking portions of the message he was re- 
reading intently—Queried, he replied: 

“You know I have just discovered that presidential 
messages are good reading. I could not resist writing 
President Hoover a letter, but I am not sure whether I 
am going to mail it.”” “‘Will you read me your com- 
ments?” ITinquired. He pointed to the hotel waste bas- 
ket. “‘There it is.””’ Out of the depths of that basket, we 
gathered the first draft of a letter which might serve as 
a suggestion to older voters, I am giving portions of his 
letter and his comment on the president’s paragraphs 
that impressed him, rather than quoting statesmen pro 
and con: 


Dear Mr. President: 

“T cannot withold from wishing to express to you, Mr. 
President, my most sincere admiration for this remark- 
able message which so clearly and concisely explains the 
present situation of the American Government, and the 
sound and reasonable suggestions which you have made 
to the Senate and House of Representatives, I have been 
particularly delighted at your remarks concerning ‘an 
unjustified lack of confidence,”—the necessity for the re- 
establishment of same as “the first requirement’, and 
your recommendation of the establishment of a system 
of home-loan discount banks. Your last sentence on the 
subject of immigration and deportation impressed me, 
but the last five paragraphs on to the conclusion of your 
message ring out like a clarion in the clear night. 

Your words to the 72nd Congress of the American 
Government will stand out as one of the great messages 
in the annals of the nation. 


The letter was mailed to President Hoover—whether 
he sees it or not, the young man wrote from motives that 
were earnest and hopeful and in some respects I would 
rather have the judgment of these young people on a 
public document than the big names classified as Big 
Wigs in their pronouncements upon a President’s mes- 
sage. 

Ba as a 

VIDENCE on every hand indicates that Uncle 

Sam is doing his bit on the Unemployment pro- 

1. Right on the Capitol grounds at Washington 
the new terrace of the Senate Office Building and the 
tunnel under the grounds are carrying out the dreams of 
the late Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire under 
whose direction the plan was carried out. The labyrinth 
of corridors seems to lead everywhere but in the right 
direction. Down the corridors came boys with baskets 
of flowers looking for the room of the newly elected Sen- 
ator who was being showered with floral blessings by 
some admiring constituents. The names of a senatorial 
suite of offices only appear on one door in modest letters, 
difficult for the wayfaring visitor to read, and on some 
of the odd rooms the numbers have been removed. Sen- 
ator Borah, Chairman of Foreign Relations committee 
still retains the modest quarters on the first floor where 
he now and then issues a statement to the visiting news- 


—_ 
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The Glee Club of the New York Advertising 


paper men that startles everyone. The clink of busy 
chisels finishing up the masonry, chiming with the saw 
and hammer, makes it seem like an appropriate setting 
for constructing a new “platform.” Echoes of the jolt 
Premier Pierre Laval received on his visit still reverber- 
ate in discussion of foreign policies. The little one track 
railroad connecting the Senate Office Building with the 
Capitol is still playing battledore and shuttlecock on a 
close schedule. In short, the Congressional machinery 
started in motion with a few creaks and belt slipping 
but it may be safely said that the 72nd Congress is on 
its way for the constitutionally defined adjournment 
which occurs precisely at 12 o’clock on the 4th of March, 
1932, although by grace of legal privilege the members 
can hold over until the fourth of March 1933 when an- 
other presidential inauguration will be the order of the 


day. 
A Caraway of Arkansas, took oath of office as United 
State Senator succeeding her husband, the late 
Senator Caraway. Placing hat and gloves on one of the 
rear desks, a page boy gallantly came to her rescue 
and offered to take it to the cloak room. Then it occurred 
to him that there was no cloak room for women in the 
United States Senate. Mrs Caraway is the first woman 
who has been officially nominated by a convention to 
serve in the Senate. She has already been nominated 
for the office which is tantamount to an election in Ar- 
kansas. A slender little woman with hazel brown eyes, 
she has been a helpmate and companion for the young 
Arkansas attorney who carved out for himself a brilliant 
public career. At the moment that Mrs. Caraway with 
uplifted hand was taking the same oath that her husband 
had taken many years before, the colleagues looked on 
almost reverently thinking of the slender figure of the 


* * 


N impressive moment occurred when Elizabeth 


Senator from Arkansas who had been for so many years - 


a conspicuous member of the Senate. The new woman 
senator wasgraciously received by Vice President Curtis 
who shook hands with each member as they were sworn 
in after they had duly signed theroll, and taken the oath 
of office. Some of the senators have signed the roll for 
many terms and shaken hands with many different vice 
presidents as they come and go. It was interesting how 
punctilious and particular Senator Norris and Senator 
Couzens were in putting on their glasses to see that the 
signatures were on straight in the public records which 
assign to them the authority of membership in what 
some have termed in years past—the greatest deliber- 
ative legislative body in the world. 


Club in Christmas Array. 


ASSING the Chinese Embassy in Washington 
pP there was little indication of the war in Manchuria. 

With the placid serenity of the race the employees 
were proceeding with their work in the stoical manner 
of the Orient. There was, however, an indication of the 
popular sympathy in America for China that manifest- 
ed itself in various incidents. The Japanese Embassy 
was alive with activity indicating that they are alert in 
adopting western occidental methodsin getting news 
of the movements of the troops in Manchuria, following 
every move of the campaign as they would a game of 
baseball which they have almost adopted as a national 
game. They have adapted many ideas with shrewdness 
characteristic of the Cherry Kingdom which seems to in- 
dicate that Japan is willing to imitate the United States 
or any other nation in the Five Power Pact, excepting in 
pursuit of Peace and elimination of a spirit of conquest 
which seems to be reasserting itself in glorifying the mil-/ 
itary as worthy successors of the ancient Sho-guns who 
for ages ruled Japan with the power of the sword. There 
was a time when the American people could not distin- 
guish the Chinese from the Japanese but not so today. 
The bitterness is so 
deepseated that one 
can use the word 
Chinese and dis- 
cover a Jap very 
quickly and_ vice 
versa. The boycott 
of Japanese goods 
in the United States 
by the Chinese met 
a retaliation which 
indicated that acel- 
estial trade war 
was going on that 
would make Eng- 
land’s tariff dump- 
ing scare seem like 
a side show. At the 
Diplomatic dinners 
the hostess. will 
have to be careful 
about seating the 
representatives of 
“Nations at War” 
side by side, lest 
there be glances 
that are dark and 
foreboding. 





Kenyon Stevenson, of the Armstrong Cork Co. 











istration are coming back in the public eye as 

the prospects brighten for the campaign of 
1932. Some of them are receiving now a full mead of 
appreciation that was not accorded during their offic- 
ial activities. Former Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker is looming large as a presidential candidate, 
and Josephus E. Daniels, former Secretary of the Navy, 
is again conspicuous in the leadership of his party in 
the southland. His record as Secretary of the Navy, 
during the war is more appreciated in the perspective 
of time. He it was who first proclaimed Prohibition 
for the Navy as a war measure, little dreaming that 
in a short time it would become a national constitu- 
tional amendment. Mr. Daniels is still editing his 
paper, the Raleigh Observer, with the same fervor 
and vigor of early days, that brought to him the com- 
mendation of no less an authority on journalism than 
Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun, who facetious- 
ly insisted that one carrying the name of Josephus 
must of course become conspicuous in any vocation he 
might take up. 


M ANY of those prominent in the Wilson admin- 


* * * 


»les. Albert Bushnell Hart, 

rstwhile professor of History 
at Harvard, was chosen historian by 
the Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mittee and has not only written 
but supervised the writing of 
books, plays and pageants of un- 
usual interest that have to do with 
the life career of George Wash- 
ington. In the course of two hun- 
dred years there is likely to be a 
lapse or two in human chronicles 
and in records made from tradi- 
tion and research, to say nothing 
of those that hang by the golden 
thread of memories. The veter- 
an historian has been challenged 
on many of his statements, but he 
has so far stood his ground and 
thoroughly verified his conclusions 
to the satisfaction of all accredit- 
ed historians. In his concentrated 
studies of the life of the Father of 
his Country, Professor Hart has > 
made a valuable contribution to 
historic literature that will rank 
with the best sellers during the 
bi-centennial year commemorat- 


t] STORIANS have their trou- 





ing the two hun- 
dredth anniversa- 
ry of the birth of 
George Washing- 
ton. 

ok * K 


LDTIME-cus- 
oms seems to 
stimulat@ the 


glee clubs g@nd 
choruses at G&rist- 
mas time. “Even 
the college clubs 
seem to have a 
lustier note in the 
Yuletide. The Ad- 
vertising Club of 
New York has 
many things of 
which it can be 
proud, including 
fine club rooms 
and a membership 





J. C. McQuade, publisher of “The Pathfinder.” 





Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart. 


that is congenial 
and companion- 
able. They enter- 
tain all the not- 
ables visiting New 
York, including 
crowned heads, 
princes, potentat- 
es, kings, queens 
and aces. Along 
about Christmas 
time the Advertis- 
ing Glee Club 
speeds up and is 
able to give a pro- 
gram that would 
make _ profession- 
als look to their 
laurels; in fact, 
most of them are 
trained = singers. 
The personnel of 





Former Governor S. R. McKelvie of Nebraska. 


the Glee Club is of such a nature 
that a group picture is taken now 
and then to indicate who are the 
singers that can wear a celluloid 
front most gracefully among the 
thousands of members of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York. 
a * 


,HEN Governor Samuel R. 
\ McKelvie of Nebraska arrives 

in Washington one thinks of 
the original Farm Board. He 
was a member of the House of Re- 
presentatives for one term, and is 
thoroughly familiar with the leg- 
islative procedures in Washing- 
ton. As editor and publisher of 
the Nebraska Farmer for over a 
quarter of a century, he has ex- 
ercised a potent influence of a 
leadership that is welcomed by the 
farmers of the midwest. He is a 
native of Nebraska and had much 
to do with the making of the city 
of Lincoln one of the beautiful 
cities of the midwest. While Cal- 
vin Coolidge was president, Gov- 
ernor McKelvie entertained the 
Chief Executive as his mountain 
retreat in the Black Hills. He has 
also a ranch that is counted one of the models of its 
kind in the west; for Governor McKelvie is above all 
things practical in his constructive work and when he 
makes his plans he carries them out. 

ok k * 


~ OR many years there has been a publication in 
Washington called “The Patherfinder.” It has not 
_ assumed to be much in way of a molder of public 
opinion, but it does manage to collect live-wire current 
information for their readers. It has built up quite 
an extensive circulation. Under the guidance of J. 
McQuade, the publication has become one of the pop- 
ular sources of periodical information in the national 
Capitol, that illuminates new methods of getting news. 
When Kenyon Stevenson of the Armstrong Cork 
Company addressed radio advertisers in New York, 
he certainly kept them “afloat” with interest. Few 
men have made a more intensive study of programs 
on the air than the advertising manager who has dir- 
ected the Armstrong program with great success. As 
chairman of the radio committee of the Federation of 
the Advertising Clubs, he promises a program of un- 
usual interest at the next national convention. 
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The Fall of a Monarchy 


Graphic description of the last hours of the Royal Family at Palace Real in Madrid as the Red 
Revolutionists surrounded waiting to witness the exit of Spain’s Monarch and his 
family exiled from their native land 


PRIL 14—the darkness of the night 
A already covers the gay town of 
Madrid. Hundreds of thousands of 
people are moving in the streets. The 
populace is master of the city. The in- 
sanity, the enthusiasm, the shouts of the 
so-called republican crowds are imposing. 
A human wave covers the Plaza de 
Oriente at the end of which is the white 
building of the Royal Palace. The Civil 
Guards have already been overpowered 
by the throngs. Inside the Palace there 
are just fifty men — twenty-five Husares 
de Pavia in the main court and twenty- 
five Alabarderos on the upper floors, in 
front of the Royal rooms. That is all the 
strength, all the defense the Royal Fam- 
ily has to oppose the multitude should it 
decide to attack the Palace. 

Time passes—the tumult and noise are 
greater every moment. Seconds seem like 
centuries—at last the feared situation ar- 
rives. Little by little, the throngs have 
been advancing; their shouts of death, 
their wild faces terrifying by 
the reflecting of the torches 
their knives, guns and sticks . . . all 
of them, men and women, old and young 
- wearing revolutionary caps 
carrying red flags all advancing 





slowly but steadily without stop- 
ping as if decided to finish with 
everything in their paths. Night- 
mares of real life! 

The doors of the Royal Palace are 
closed. The movement infuri- 
ates the populace. Trucks loaded 
with people are thrown against those 


doors in a wild effort to tear them down. 

. . Men start climbing the walls 

of the building placing republi- 

can red flags on the royal windows. Shouts 

of death increase. 
In his room, 

Prince of Asturias, 


the Crown Prince, the 
ill and suffering, is, 
like everyone else, awaiting the develop- 
ment of events. Next to him, 
with a gun in his hand is his Doctor, also 
waiting, ready to shoot the Prince and 
afterwards himself, if the mobs try to 
get the young heir to the throne. 
“They won’t get the Prince alive,” he 
says, “they won’t torture him. . 
The infuriated and wild populace will not 
torment the poor boy who has been en- 
trusted to the care of the Doctor, is his 
resolve. The wait continues 
the strain is most horrible, sufficient ‘to 
drive insane a person of the coolest 
nerve. 

Seeing the ‘continuous advance of the 
throngs, watching them as they attempt 
to climb the Palace walls, hearing the 


noise of the trucks trying to batter down 
the doors of the Palace, tells those in- 
side that the moment of imminent dan- 
ger has arrived. The vision of a Russian 
massacre becomes vivid in the minds of 
the faithful servants who have remained 
with the Royal persons. The Provisional 
Government, however, has guaranteed 
their lives. . . . It is necessary to 
remind them of their promise. 





The Exiled former King of Spain. 
Alfonso XIII 


They telephone to Don Miguel Maura, 
a member of a recognized royalist fam- 
ily, but he is a most enthusiastic republican 
for purely personal reasons. He offers to 
send immediately republican guards to 
defend the Royal Family. 

Minutes go by in the midst of a great 
anxiety at last, the guards ar- 
rive. They are men of the working class; 
laborers, in the majority. In plain clothes, 
their distinguishing mark being a red 
band on the left-arm, they reach the 
doors of the Palace. There they stand in 
line, holding each other’s hands. One of 
them, their chief, shouts loudly, “Five 
yards back!” His voice, strong and clear, 
brings the order to the mobs. ‘ 
They hesitate, in surprise, at the unex- 
pected command—then, little by little, as 
if under a spell, they move backwards 
until their front lines reach the ordered 
limit. . Five yards! 

In the darkness of this historical night, 
the masses, tired but still wild, stubborn- 


ly remain, without passing the limit. 

Nobody knows what he is wait- 
ing for. Men and women, old 
people and young people all re- 
main there, some lying on the sidewalks 
trying to get a rest from their insane ex- 
citement. 

Inside the Royal Palace life carried on 
as usual the only extraordinary 
thing being the frantic packing of trunks 
and bags. 

The Queen sleeps in the same room 
with her two daughters. It is the only 
sign of worry she gives in those tragic 
moments. The servants and friends who 
have remained with the family stand up 
all night, waiting, guarding the Royal 
Persons The canaries’ give 
the atmosphere a note of pathos by sing- 
ing gaily throughout the night 
the lights keep them awake they 
are happy, unaware of what is happen- 
ing. ; 

The moment arrives. Break- 
fast is served with the same ceremony as 
usual . . . a very simple one, too 

. cold cuts and coffee. Bitter and 
sad, that last breakfast in Madrid! 

Outside, the guards of the Republican 
Government may still be seen. They have 
kept watch all night, without relaxing in 
their duty. 

From three to seven o’clock, the mobs 
have been quiet. At that hour, 
they try again to force their way into the 
Palace. The guards hold them back once 
more. The noise and shouts increase. At 
about eight-thirty, three nuns arrive at 
the Plaza de Oriente and try to work 
their way into the Palace. The populace 
recognizes them and immediately makes 
a passage. They are the nuns who taught 
the Infante Don Jaime how to talk. 
Strange psychology of the masses. .. . 
The Spanish Monarchy has died! 

The Prince of Asturias is in bed, very 
ill. Several days before while flying with 
his cousin, the Infante Don Alvaro de 
Ofleans, he had hurt himself. His three 
Doctors, Larru, Pascual and Elosegui, 
have been constantly with him. Having 
always been in delicate health, he has 
not been able to travel much. Most of 
his life has been spent in Madrid. He 
has for that city a love without limit. His 
only worry all night long—he has slept 
just one hour—has been this—“But is it 
true that we can’t come back. ? Is 
it true they won’t let us be again in 
Madrid?” 

All the servants of the Royal Palace 
have come to say good-bye to him. They 
adore the young Prince. He has always 
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been good and kind. One by one, maids 
and valets, house-keepers and chauffeurs 
have pasesd in front of him and have 
shaken his hand. It is a touch- 
ing scene. When Barreno, one 
of the Prince’s personal valets, has ar- 
rived the Prince orders to take out from 
a drawer a certain package. He has given 
it to him while saying: “Take this. Di- 
vide it all among yourselves. It will be a 
remembrance of me when I am gone.” 
The package contains Government bonds, 
all the money the Prince has. He never 
spent any, he had saved it all. 

Now it will bring happiness to some poor 
families. 

The packing is at last finished 
just their own personal wardrobes. Every- 
thing else remains behind remem- 
brances . dear things . pieces 
of their hearts that could never leave 
Spain. : 

The Queen has but one obsessing idea 
—“I thought I had been kind. .. . I 
had been good!” She repeats -it contin- 
uously. Her friends now remember 
her as they have seen her so often, when 
coming back from visits to hospitals and 
sanatoriums her spirit suffering, after 
watching operations that would terrify 
the strongest and most calloused of per- 
sons. 

Her last words, before getting into the 
automobile that is to take her to exile, 
are dedicated to Doctor Larru: “Good-bye 
—and please don’t abandon my Red Cross. 
Take good care of it—it is what the 
country needs most. *: 

A few moments before, the Prince, also 
shaking hands with Doctor Larru, has 
said good-bye to him. “Good-bye 
and forgive me for all the trouble I have 
given you. . .” 

The whole family attends together the 
last mass at the Royal Palace which is 
celebrated by their own priest, Reverend 
Urriza. A last glance over the rooms 
where they were born. The sun 
shines brightly as the Infantes, following 
the Queen, descend the stairs that lead 
to the rear of the Palace. The Prince is 
carried by his chauffeur, Paco. The 
friends and servants stand around the 
automobiles. No cheers are given, in or- 
der not to attract the attention of the 
people. One of the Infantas carries the 
tiny dog of the Queen. On the running- 
board of the Prince’s car jumps “Pelu- 
cho,” a dog without pedigree that the 
Prince had found starving on a road near 
Madrid an old dog, unknown and 
ugly but faithful to his Prince 

he is following him, wherever he 
may go. 

The men take off their hats. The motors 
are started and, after a few moments, the 
cars disappear in the distance, on their 
way to exile. 

The Palace, already empty, is turned 
over by the faithful servants into the 
hands of the Republican Delegates, who 
immediately seal all the rooms. Every- 
thing personal and not personal remains 
there boxes, cigarette-cases, pri- 
vate letters even the diaries of 





the King. 
—cold and sad. 

The hour for the change of the Guards 
arrives eleven o’clock! 

With the same ceremony as usual, the 
soldiers form in the Plaza de la Armeria. 
The bright uniforms, the gay tunes of 
the military band attract the same crowd 
that day after day have been coming to 
watch this spectacular drill. 

Following a natural habit, eyes are 
turned to the balcony where the Royal 

is accustomed to attend the 


Family is 
change of the Guard but they 
The empty, closed 


The Palace is strange 


are not there. .. ! 
windows are cheerless, forbidding. 


The music plays. The flag of the Mon- 
archy of a Monarchy that has 
gone, passes for the last time in front of 
the people. And it is curious to see that 
those who have just a few hours before 
shouted for the head of the King, now 
take their hats off in a last “adieu” to 
the flag that represents him. 

In the distance, accompanied by the 
music, the glorious colors, red and yel- 
low, disappear. The people start to go, 
the spell of the moment being broken. 
Still the military notes reach the ears— 
but eyes can no longer see the flag. 


CHAPTER TWO 
On the Road to Exile! 


HE road to exile! Painful—bitter— 
full of ingratitude and remem- 
brances. . . April 14th 1931, at 

Madrid. The telephone at the Royal Pal- 

ace keeps on ringing steadily. At six, the 

news received demands that the King 
leaves before eight that night in a motor 
car for Cartagena where a battleship will 
be waiting for him. Where he will be 
taken or what will be done to him is un- 
known. However the safety of the coun- 
try demands that supreme sacrifice and 
he does not hesitate. “I cannot give my 
enemies the Republic on a silver tray— 
he has said just a few days before—it is 
my duty to defend what I inherited and 
what the Country confirmed afterwards. 

Only and if the happiness of Spain de- 

manded it; if it were necessary to save 


her from a great convulsion and a catas-. 


trophe would I be happy to sacrifice my- 
self.” The moment has arrived. The 
country for which he has done so much, 
does not want him any longer. .. . 
And he won’t fight to stay. Not a drop of 
Spanish blood will ever run on his ac- 
count. He is going bravely and decided 
towards the unknown. The Queen, the 
Crown Prince and the Infantes will fol- 
low the next morning by train to Paris. 
Their safety has been guaranteed. It is 
the only condition he has demanded and 
he is sure it will be accomplished. When 
somebody has insinuated something to 
him about them he has had a noble an- 
swer: “Why should I worry for their 
safety? I am leaving them in the hands 
of Spaniards.” 

At eight o’clock his motor car is ready 
to leave. Already in the streets the noise, 


the shouts are thunderous. The multi- 
tude like a human ocean is slowly ap- 
proaching the Royal Palace, carrying red 
flags, torches, knives, sticks. . . . A 
picture of a French revolution that once 
horrified the world with its crime and 
madness. 


The telephone keeps on ringing. “The 
King must go—is the laconic message— 
we cannot guarantee his safety any long- 
er . . . the populace is at a loose 
rein and we can’t control them any 
longer. . . .” 


The message reaches the King. Sad 
but brave he hears its bitter words. “Yes,” 
his lips murmur, “I must go. They say 
they are democrats, now I will show them 
that I am more democratic than any of 
them.” In silence he gets into his car 
accompanied by his cousin the Infante 
Don Alfonso de Orleans and by his life- 
long friend and faithful Majordomo, the 
Duke of Miranda. Every second the 
throngs are getting nearer and nearer 
asking for his head. The night is dark 
and the light of the terches carried by 
revolutionaries make a most impressive 
effect. The chauffeur Antonio, who for 
twenty-two years has been with Don AIl- 
fonso, closes the door of the car. 

“Let us go—” he is commanded. An- 
tonio hesitates a moment, then he ap- 
proaches the King. Their departure has 
been scheduled by the door of El Campo 
del Moro. Some strange feeling, some 
unknown fear moves the chauffeur to ask 
permission to leave by the door of La 
Cuesta de la Vega. The King grants it. 
Orders are given in a great hurry to have 
this last door opened. But nobody can 
find the door-keeper, and he has the key. 
Five minutes, ten minutes. “The throngs 
are wild—says the message over the tele- 
phone—is the King gone?” 

No! The King is still there, waiting in 
the darkness of the night, his heart 
pierced by the shouts of those people that 
he loves so much and for whom he now is 
sacrificing everything. 

At last the door-keeper appears. It is 
already eight-thirty. Somebody orders 
the guard to form for the departure of 
the King, but the order is immediately 
cancelled. One Alabardero, one of the 
personal guards of the King, more than 
six feet tall, is crying like a child. A few 
moments before the King had passed in 
front of him on his way to exile. The 
spear trembling in his hand he has cried, 
“Long live the King!” Then shaking he 
has shyly put out his hand. The King 
has noticed his movement and heard his 
words and retracing his steps he em- 
braced the Alabardero kindly while say- 
ing: “Don’t say that, say ‘Long live 
Spain’.” It has been the last gesture of 
love that the Alabardero has seen in 
that Monarch that he has served ever 
since he was born. The door at last 
opened, the car starts on its tragic jour- 
ney. A group of about thirty people 
waiting outside of the Palace see him go 
with indifference. A second car with 
Civil Guards, follows Don Alfonso’s. 

The automobile disappears in the dis- 
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tance and the door is closed once more. 
In spite of the Royal Family, which is 
still there, the palace is silent and cold. 
Something is missing—the soul—the life 
is not there—the King has gone! 

A few moments later, it becomes known 
that at the door of El Campo del Moro, 
by which Don Alfonso should have gone, 
a group of people with machine guns, 
have been waiting to kill him at his de- 
parture. The plot has failed. The intui- 
tion of his chauffeur has saved the life of 
the Monarch. 

In the meantime the royal car keeps 
speeding towards an uncertain safety. 
Its destination is Cartagena where a bat- 
tleship is waiting. Where will it take 
them? What will be done to them? No- 
body knows. Horrible doubt of the un- 
known—everything for the sake of Spain 
—Madrid remains behind. The automo- 
bile continues its trip in the darkness of 
the night. At Aranjuez, the Royal coun- 
try place that owes to the Monarchy 
everything it has, the throngs are out in 
the streets demanding the head of the 
King, wildly crying with joy, their red 


flags waving in the uncertain light of 
the torches. The car, with the Civil 
Guards, has left them. They probably 


have thought it safer for the King not to 
have anything that could call the atten- 
tion of the populace. Further on, at an- 
other town, they find people dragging 
with ropes effigies of the Monarch and in 
still another town, burning the photo- 
graphs and pictures of the Royal Fam- 
ily. “Death to the King!” is the cry that 
meets them everywhere. 

And the King is silent, his heart pierced 
by fierce pain, but not a word of bitter- 
ness, not a word of reproach. At some 
village near their destination, the throngs 
are so thick that the chauffeur has to 
keep the car moving slowly. The shouts 
against Don Alfonso are stronger than at 
any place else the knives, the 
sticks, the guns surround the car ; 
still nobody recognizes him. Terrible mo- 
ments of indescribable anguish. The 
only calm person, the King! 

At last the multitude makes an opening, 
the car little by little increases its speed 
and after short moments that to them 
seem like centuries, it speeds once more 
towards Cartagena. At four in the morn- 
ing, it comes to a standstill in front of 
the Navy yard. Hundreds of people are 
waiting there—Republicans and Monarch- 
ists—all, however, anguished and moved. 

Don Alfonso descends from his car. 
There is still a smile on his face, but his 
eyes are wet. Not a cheer, not a sound 
salutes his appearance. In the distance, 
in the middle of the bay, the battleship 
“Principe Alfonso” is waiting, the engine 
moving, ready to go. 

In silence, the King shakes hands with 
everybody, friends and enemies. Then he 





jumps into the little boat, followed by 
Don Alfonso de Orleans and by the Duke 
of Miranda. It starts moving towards the 
battleship. The spell is broken. Mon- 
archists in a desperate effort, shout, 
“Long live the King!” The Republicans, 
awakened, answer fiercely, “Long live the 
Republic!” The moon is shining. The sil- 
houette of Don Alfonso more majestic, 
more manly than ever, standing in the 
little boat, looking longingly to the land 
where he was born. Slowly his hand reaches 
his forehead once more in a _ military 
salute while his voice coming from the 
bay brings back to them — Monarchists 
and Republicans, but all Spaniards—his 
last message of love: “Long live Spain!” 
The event is over and a few minutes later, 
the battleship is speeding towards an un- 
known destination, carrying with her the 
one and only man that has above every- 
thing always shown his love for Spain. 

On board, the honor, the respect due to 
a Monarch seems to have vanished. The 
officers do not salute the King; they even 
throw cigarette stubs in front of him in 
a supreme gesture of contempt. 

After twenty-four hours, not knowing 
yet where they are going, they come up 
on deck. Through a sailor they learn that 
their destination is Marseilles. At last 
they arrive. Don Alfonso appears on 
deck ready to leave. And it is then the 
moment when the crew is formed, and in 
front of him as a last and most over- 
whelming insult, the Royal flag is low- 
ered, the Republican banner taking its 
place. 

Don Alfonso remains silent, but then 
quickly descends once more to his cabin. 
He has there a little flag, red and yellow. 
He stands in front of it and his eyes full 
of tears, he salutes once more. “Good-bye, 
Spain,” his lips seem to say. After that, 
he comes quickly on deck, gets into a 
little boat and a short time later, he is 
on French soil, a Republican land that, 
however welcomes him with love and en- 
thusiasm. 

When he looks back into the bay the 
battleship is already disappearing in the 
distance. If somebody should have told 
him in this moment that, a few hours 
later, he was going to receive one of the 
greatest emotional surprises of all his 
life, he wouldn’t have believed it. Paris 
was waiting for him on the night of his 
tragic destiny. Paris, where many other 
times as a Sovereign he had known the 
gaiety of the multitudes. Paris, where he 
was expecting to find the love and remem- 
brance that his kingly heart longs for. 

While the train is speeding towards 
the French capital, he and Miranda con- 
sider the different places where they can 
live. It is necessary to find a quiet place, 
comfortable and simple. It needs must.be 
healthy the Prince of Asturias is not well. 
It should have a golf course and a place 


for tennis. It cannot be far from Paris. 
They think of Versailles—too much move- 
ment there. They think of St. Germain, 
of a thousand and one different places, 
and at last, they decide on Fontainebleau. 
It seems to fulfill all the conditions re- 
quired. 

And while they are talking, he does 
not know, he cannot know, that at the 
Gare de Lyon at Paris, a multitude is im- 
patiently waiting for him, a silent mul- 
titude where every second which passes 
feels more and more enthusiastic towards 
him, and is anxious to show that enthu- 
siasm. When at last the train slowly en- 
ters the station, there is a moment of 
painful silence. Then, of a sudden, when 
the crowd is being overcome by the emo- 
tion of the moment, a united cheer 
reaches the Sovereign, a cheer coming 
from the hearts of all the people. Then it 
is that a delirious strength is manifested 
in an effort to reach the King. It is easy 
to notice how happy he feels for that wel- 
come. Unable to speak, in the midst of 
the cheers and the throng, his eyes hap- 
pily surprised, he lets himself be carried 
by the mob that, happy to have him for 
themselves, still acclaims him. Next to 
him is the Viscountess of Casa-Aguilar, 
most ardent Monarchist, a charming 
woman of enormous vitality. 

The people shout “Vive le Roi”, in a 
great demonstration of love condensed in 
those few words. Almost smothered by 
his friends who try to protect him from 
that great enthusiasm, the King smiling- 
ly regards with sympathy all the faces 
surrounding him. 

The crowd is crushing the Viscountess, 
but she does not mind. Her cheers to the 
King are continuous. Don Alfonso turns, 
with a smile to her and, taking her arm, 
leads her with him towards the door. 
“They are going to kill you,” he says, ‘Be 
careful.” “It does not matter, Senor,” 
she answers, quickly. 

After a most hazardous effort, the King 
is able to reach the car that is waiting 
for him. The cameramen take pictures, 
the shouts of the people grow stronger, 
the grandeur of the exiled Monarch is 
greater than ever. The automobile starts 
moving, followed by the kind and ardent 
embrace of the populace. At the Hotel 
Meurice another throng is waiting. The 
two united, stage a most imposing ovation. 
Don Alfonso salutes once, and once more, 
and again and again. 

Finally, tired and overcome by mental 
fatigue, he goes to his rooms. He sits 
quietly down to rest.- From the street, the 
cries of “Vive le Roi” still reach him. 

The road to exile is finished. It has 
been full of ingratitude, of tears, of sad 
moments but here at the end he has found 
a friendly and peaceful place. The 
French Republic welcomes the Exiled 
King! 
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Why Women are for Herbert Hoover 


A woman voter reviews the reactions of women toward the President and his plans and finds 
intuitive confidence in Herbert Hoover still persists. 


EALTH, position or poverty and ob- 
H scurity, do not prevent women, 

thanks to our enlightenment and 
modern science, from working for the 
good of all mankind. They stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with men in every walk of 
life. 

Within the confines of these United 
States, women know as much about the 
intricate workings of its government as 
men—nay, in many cases more. I have 
met quiet little housewives in rural ¢om- 
munities as well as metropolitan club 
women who could put to shame our con- 
gressmen and senators, by their knowl- 
edge of laws enacted,—what is the law; 
what ought to be the law; who is who in 
politics—what they stand for—the public 
opinion, re—the press — literature — and 
best of all, the real pulse of the people 
themselves. 

Women concern themselves with the 
daily needs, habits and characteristics of all 
types of people more than men. Daily ac- 
tions, habits and interests of the small 
army of people a woman comes in con- 
tact with during a day tell her what they 
think, and “as a man thinketh, so is he.” 
Intuitively she knows them better than the 
average man. 

Great minds have ever paid tribute to a 
good woman’s intuition. You will remem- 
ber how Ruskin in that great literature— 
“Queen’s Gardens,” tells you, that a girl, 
well born turned loose in a library will 
choose the things she most needs and best 
fitted to help her be a gracious lady. While 
a boy lacking to as great a degree that 
intuitive power, needs more guiding and 
discipline. 

Nature endows each thing with all it 
needs to function properly in its sphere. 
Since women are the mothers of the hu- 
man race and the demands on her so com- 
plex, and responsibility so great—perhaps, 
it is necessary she arrive at the truth of 
the matter quicker to successfully hold her 
rightful place. And has it not been proved 
time and again her intuition stood the acid 
test? 

Club women in town, women on the 
countryside farm, thanks to the printed 
page and the flash of the radio, have the 
same material to think about. All these 
women have the desire to better personal, 
family standing in their community. The 
basic fundamental principle of all these 
clubs and desires of knowledge is Patriot- 
ism. 

Women take their franchise seriously. 
The vote in the average woman’s hands 
represents to her a great power for good 








By RITA COLLYER 


or ill Few women vote as the average 
man does—because, as he puts it—‘*Tom 
is a good fellow, belongs to our lodge—or 
it will help the boss—or I don’t know any- 
thing about what he stands for, but he’s 





Honorable Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States 
taken when Food Commissioner 

of the United States 


a good egg and the best men ‘in our party 
are voting that way, so he sure must be 
THE GOODS.” 

com a * 

The average woman questions — “What 
does the candidate stand for— what are 
his views—what of his character?” She 
votes as she markets—she wants to see the 
“choice cut of meat.” She will not take the 
“just as good.” If she is buying wool she 
she demands wool. If the man expects her 
vote, she must know his qualifications. 


Some apprehension was felt by over 
cautious people when women went out into 
the business world. The home world would 
suffer, perhaps be lost. Those same doubters 
now realize that a woman on the outside 
looking into her house gets another view- 
point than she had when on the inside 
looking out. These women better appre- 
ciate and understand man’s great love for 
a home. She strives for a better one, be it 
a one room suite, or in one of that row of 
stucco houses where one only knows his 
own front door by the number on it. All 
through the different types of man’s domi- 
cile, to an estate with God’s good earth to 
stand on and at least room enough to take 
the cat by the tail and swing it around 
without scratching the neighbors. 

Women will fight to the last ditch for 
home and some one rightfully said—‘Home 
is the foundation of all government.” 


Women have long been accustomed to 
complex problems of home keeping and now 
they realize the similarity to government 
keeping. 

Long before Herbert Hoover was in line 
for President, women all over the world 
had worked with him in practical things 


that they understood. What women is 
there or ever was that does not known 
the power gained by feeding the dear 
brutes. 


When nations were being fed, women be- 
lieved in the common sense idea of the man 
who proposed and carried it out. Again it 
was common sense to get people home, dur- 
ing war. So much humanitarian work en- 
gaged Herbert Hoover and he was always 
so successful in its accomplishment that 
women trusted him. A man capable of 
seeing things from not only the man’s 
viewpoint, but the woman’s and the child 
also. 


Women were quicker than men to un- 
derstand how years of service as engineer, 
expert of economics in so many foreign 
lands, enabled him to make the Department 
of Commerce something bigger than ever 
it had been. It began to do things, as 
we said: “It did more than. keep the har- 
bor lights shining brightly and tucking 
little fishes in bed.” 

Women gave Herbert Hoover an over- 
whelming majority vote in ’28 because— 
as Lena Lowe Yost, Director of the 
Women’s Division of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee so well expressed it. 
“They knew he was direct”—no hedging, 
too honest to falter’—“to sane to move 
recklessly” and “too skillful not to arrive.” 
Nor have they changed in that opinion. 


Continued on page 34 
« 
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Washington’s Low Ebb of Lite’s Fortune 


In the dread days following the Dzclaration of Independence he crossed his Rubicon—the Delaware— 
and faced the dark winter days at Valley Forge. 


the sky while George and Martha 

Washington, who had enjoyed many 
happy years at Mount Vernon, discussed 
the future. He called her “Patsy,” and 
even though his countrymen have grown 
into the belief that Washington was al- 
ways “self-sufficient” on every occasion, he 
was nevertheless a very human, human 
being, who made some mistakes like other 
human beings, and despite the conditions 
that relegated our Colonial women to back 
seats, the wife of Washington very often 
appears in the intimate records of their 
married life as a real “power behind the 
throne.” 

The Revolution was forming but there 
were still many who clung to the hope that 
there would be no final separation from the 
mother country. Heretofore the voice of 
protest was chiefly argumentative against 
taxation without representation. For a 
long time Washington and the early patriots 
had used their efforts to become reunited 
with Britain, and in England there was al- 
ways a powerful sentiment that favored the 
Colonists and opposed the military opera- 
tions in America. Washington’s’ whole 
career shows that, like that later famous 
leader who was President during the World 
War, that he looked upon war as a dire and 
dreadful necessity to be avoided if possible. 
Both of these Virginians hoped and prayed 
that the wars which they led might end 
future wars in which America would par- 
ticipate. Washington is eulogized as “first 
in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” So let us hope that time 
and history may do justice to the name of 
Woodrow Wilson, who went to his grave 
struggling for the victories of peace as the 
greatest prize to be gained from a destruc- 
tive war. 

An Outstanding Date in History 

On an April day in 1775, a messenger 
arrived at Mount Vernon bearing the news 
of one of the outstanding days in American 
history when Paul Revere and William 
Dawes and their companions rode out 
through Lexington and Concord, to tell the 
settlers that the British were coming. In 
the wake of the centuries the heroic deeds 
of Lexington and Concord will never dimin- 
ish in importance, and the 19th of April, 
1775, is considered by many persons to 
mark the beginning of armed conflict in 
the struggle for American freedom. Emer- 
son’s verse carved on the monument at Con- 
cord bridge serves as a fitting introduction 
to the formal beginnnig of the Revolution. 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood,. 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


'T tue sky white. clouds appeared in 


By JOHN E. JONES 


Emerson’s wonderful pen reminds us of 
the “rude bridge,” built no doubt of logs 
laid across the stream—such a bridge that 
was a luxury to a prosperous community. 
Steel and concrete construction were far 
away in the distant future. Their flag— 
what kind of a flag was it? Each of the 
early colonies had its own flag, and the 
army and navy of the united colonies, at 
first, displayed various flags. It was likely 
the “New England flag,’ with a _ blue 
ground, the red cross of St. George, a white 
field, and the figure of a pine tree that un- 
furled in the breezes of Concord, as well as 
later at Bunker Hill. The Culpepper men 
who marched towards Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, when Governor Dinwiddie removed 
the powder from the old magazine, bore a 
flag with a rattlesnake upon it, coiled ready 
to strike, and with the words “don’t tread 
on me.” The American flag with thirteen 
red and white stripes appeared early in 
1775, and the Betsy Ross Flag was made in 
May, 1776. It was not until 1777, that the 
Continental Congress adopted our flag of 
white and red, with thirteen stars on a blue 
field. The admission of Vermont and Ken- 
tucky into the Union in 1784 was the occa- 
sion for Congress increasing the number 
of stars and stripes from thirteen to fif- 
teen. From that time until 1818, when 
there were twenty States, the number of 
stars and strips remained the same. It was 
about this time that the decision was 
reached to return to thirteen stripes with 
a star representing each State. With the 
admission of Arizona and New Mexico to 
statehood in 1912 the flag, with forty-eight 
stars, was apparently “finished,” after hav- 
ing been in the process of “making” since 
before the revolution. We can visualize how 
the “embattled farmers” looked, whom 
Emerson glorifies, as they are enshrined in 
our hearts and memories. But you must go 
to the museums to find their funny old fire 
arms. 

General Harrison and Patrick Henry 
stopped at Mount Vernon on their way to 
the second Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia. With Washington they went over 
in detail the serious condition of affairs in 
America, and Henry voiced the convictions 
of these early-day counselors in the decision 
that “we must fight; an appeal to arms 
and to the God of Hosts is all there js left 
for us.” Martha Washington used these 
historic words: “I hope you gentlemen will 
stand firm. I know George will.” General 
Harrison, the older and more conservative 
member of the group, advised caution, and 
appealed to Martha Washington to consider 
and tell them what response would be made 
by the mothers of the country who would 
be called upon to give their sons for a ter- 
rible war. She responded promptly and 


vigorously, saying that her own son knew 
the dangers and was ready to go with her 
husband to defend their country. In his 
writings, Pendleton recounts that she talked 
to Jack Custis “like a Spartan mother.” 
First in War 

When the second Continental Congress 
assembled in Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia on May 10, 1775, Washington 
appeared in the provincial uniform of a 
Colonel. The “Colonial colors” of uniforms 
worn at that time were produced in a great 
variety of shades, but supposedly they were 
always “buff and blue.” This was due to 
the fact that the art of dyeing textiles in 
those early days was so little developed that 
no one knew what color of blue would come 
out of the vat until the cloth was dried 
and ready for use. The buckskin vests and 
the uniform trimmings were tanned in a 
way that made the results uncertain. This 
explains why, when you go to the old Na- 
tional Museum in Washington that you 
will find such a confusion in Colonial col- 
ors as shown by the uniforms including 
the uniform worn by General Washington 
on the occasion when he resigned his com- 
mission in the historic Capitol of Maryland 
which welcomes all visitors to Annapolis. 

It is reasonable to suppose that Wash- 
ington expected to leave the sessions of the 
Congress as an officer in the military ser- 
vice of the rebellious colonies. All his 
previous utterances indicated that he was 
ready for war, and he went to Philadelphia 
dressed for it. ‘ 


For more than a month the fathers of 
our liberty discussed, counseled and plan- 
ned for their future—and ours. Washing- 
ton’s judgment was sought regarding every 
possible military movement and he was 
easily the chief authority along those lines 
before the committees and the sessions of 
the Congress. In Independence Hall, so 
potent in the events of American history, 
the fighting Virginian did not realize that 
he was about to set forth on a momentous 
mission in the performance of which he 
would achieve a military record high in the 
world’s history of military leadership. 

There was intense excitement over the 
arrival of news of the battle of Bunker 
Hill. There were undoubtedly conferences, 
and John Adams, a New England man, nom- 
inated Colonel Washington of Fairfax 
county, to command the American army. 
Unlike General Pershing, who always af- 
firmed his confidence that he would meet 
his responsibilities, Washington said: “I 
this day declare with the utmost sincerity, 
I do not think myself equal to the command 
I am honored with.” The die was cast. He 
was from that moment “first in war” among 
his countrymen. 
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On the same day his modesty and esti- 
mate of his ability assumed a different com- 
plexion when in a less sympathetic envir- 
onment an Englishman boasted that with 
five thousand English regulars he could 
march from one end to the other of North 
America, to which the commander of the 
embryo American Army replied hotly that 
“he would stop them with a thousand 
Virginians.” 

Meanwhile the Colonies were aflame. The 
settlers, with their old firearms, were eager 
to meet their oppressors. Distinguished 
citizens addressed mass meetings. Parson 
Weems, the Virginia preacher, author and 
book agent, and a talented violinist, was 
a spectacular character who attracted 
crowds with his music, and talked rebellion 
passionately and effectively. In after years 
he achieved renown as a historian who care- 
lessly mixed facts and romance concerning 
the life of Washington. 


George Washington realized that he had 
enlisted on an expedition from which he 
might never return. He wrote to his “Dear 
Patsy” from Philadelphia about the events 
in which they were both so deeply con- 
cerned, and told her that he had accepted 
the command of the army, and that “while 
the mind is calm and undisturbed . . . get 
Colonel Pendleton to draft a will for me.” 


Under the Elm Tree Shade 

On July 3, 1775, Washington took com- 
mand of the American army. He left the 
exciting scenes of Philadelphia on June 21, 
and was hailed as the man of the hour by 
the Colonists as he traveled northward by 
means of the slow transportation of that 
period. The old “Washington Elm” on the 
south side of the Common at Cambridge 
was a familiar landmark for a hundred 
years. Near this tree occurred the formal- 
ity by which the famous Virginian assumed 
command of a force of sixteen thousand un- 
disciplined men, all New Englanders, who 
had answered a call to give their services 
to the cause “which the vast importance 
and instant urgency of the affair demands.” 
The plowmen left their fields, and the 
clerks, tradesmen and other patriots from 
every walk of life responded to the appeal. 
They had long been dissatisfied with the 
form of government furnished them from 
over the seas. Stupid, bungling British 
Governors, and overbearing naval and army 
officers added to the discontent. The Col- 
onists had no mind to return to the oppres- 
sion that had driven them and their fathers 
from the Old World to the new one. The 
cruel and senseless Boston massacre, and 
the insolence of the British officers swagger- 
ing through the streets of Boston, had 
aroused deep resentment that cried out for 
vengeance. The spectacular “tea party,” 
the outspoken protests of John Hancock, 
John Adams and Samuel Adams, and the 
more insidious and far-reaching letters of 
the “Committees of Correspondence” di- 
rected and engineered in the North by the 
latter, had formed public opinion and mob- 
ilized concerted efforts. At one time Boston 
would have been willing to let efforts for 
peace with the Mother country proceed, if 
the British warships were withdrawn. But 
when the signals in the tower of old North 
Church started the messengers on their 


famous ride that memorable night of the 
19th of April, 1775, and when the patriots 
at Lexington and Concord gave answer with 
their life blood, war became a certainty. 
Bunker Hill furnished a practical demon- 
stration of the ability of the Colonies to 
stand against the British troops. 

New England literally “had its back to 
the wall,” and in that position the majority 
of its people were ready and anxious for 
the war to begin to drive out the British. 
The King’s forces did not attempt to inter- 
fere with the Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia that named Washington as 
Commander-in-Cheif of the Army and at 
the same time formally united the revolu- 
tionary forces in a general military move- 
ment. Up to that time the resistance of 
the Colonies had been unregulated, but now 
the patriots possessed a definite form of 
organization and their army was ready and 
anxious to meet the foe. 

Down to July, 1775, Massachusetts and 
Virginia had borne the brunt of the opposi- 
tion. In consequence the New Englanders 
who were at Cambridge on that eventful 
day, had their firelocks in order; though 
their pockets were empty of money, they 
were without food, and with vague ideas 
of what would happen next. 

For them there were no railroads, no 
communication by wire, no tanks, machine 
guns, poison gas and chemicals, nor sub- 
marines or aircraft, no motor transporta- 
tion. Neither was there much in the way 
of clothing to say nothing of uniforms. 
Most of the time in the years to follow 
there was to be no paymaster; and some- 
times they were hungry for days at a time. 
Theirs was a dismal task, minus all human 
comforts and most of the necessities. It 
was their job to pick an enemy and kill him, 
perhaps in a hand-to-hand combat. If he 
failed to “get” the enemy the enemy would 
likely “get him.” So, the thing to be done 
was obvious enough in view of the neces- 
sities of the moment. Those were brave 
men—those heroes who knew the simple 
rules of the game, and knowing, followed 
their commander who was to make them 
and their country free. 


They saw a strange, strong, lovable, 
“masterly man” standing before them 
under the elm tree shade at Cambridge. To 
them he represented more than a mere man 
or a new leader, or a commander. 

He was a Virginian! 


The colonies were ready for the struggle. 


Washington’s Troops—and Troubles 

From the beginning Washington was 
worried about what we call in these days 
the “morale” of his soldiers. They were 
undrilled and undisciplined. Congress plan- 
ned an army of twenty thousand men, but 
planning an army and creating it were two 
different matters. When the Declaration of 
Independence was proclaimed a year after 
Washington assumed command he had seven 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-four men 
fit for duty. Out of one thousand four 
hundred muskets in our regiment, most of 
the firelocks were bad; more than eight 
hundred soldiers had none at all; and more 
than half the whole number of infantry had 
no bayonets. Later the effective army con- 
sisted barely of three thousand soldiers. 


The poor, discouraged, half-fed volunteers 
found the price of liberty very dear, and 
when they could stand the strain no longer 
they straggled out of camp and went home. 
They did not consider themselves deserters. 
Once at home many of these same men re- 
proached themselves, and voluntarily re- 
turned to their camps. It was that way 
with this disorderly, unmanageable fight- 
ing force all through the revolution. It was 
not their fault that the poverty of their 
country reduced them to conditions where 
they became a cross between a mob and an 
army. They remained an army only be- 
cause they had a real General. 

Despite all he could do Washington’s 
army ran its own affairs most of the time. 
The soldiers were ragged, and uncouth, and 
obeyed orders only when they had to. 
Scarcely any of them would have answered 
the definition of “soldiers” as it was used 
during the World War. But Washington 
looked in their eyes, sympathized with them 
in their struggles, encouraged them in their 
hopes, and forgave their faults, with the re- 
sult that General and soldier knew what 
was in each other’s hearts. They kept the 
faith the best way they could till the fin- 
ish. Out of such a start our great Nation 
was created. 

Washington was less patient with Gen- 
eral Charles Lee when the latter led a sur- 
prising retreat. As Washington rushed for- 
ward to stop it Colonel Alexander Hamilton 
shouted: “We are betrayed, and the mo- 
ment has arrived when every true friend 
of America and her cause must be ready 
to die in their defence.”” Washington, how- 
ever, wasted very little time in words, but 
personally turned the retreat into victory, 
after which he ordered a court martial for 
General Lee. 

On another occasion Washington rushed 
at the head of a fleeing detachment of 
soldiers, shouting at them angrily. Dif- 
ferent historians do not agree as to whether 
he swore like a Christian, or a pirate, or 
whether he swore at all, but it is certain 
he ordered the troops to “halt, you cow- 
ards.” He promptly secured obedience from 
his. officers, and unauthorized retreats be- 
came dangerous in the new army, calling 
for full explanations. 

At Boston Washington wrote General 
Gage, the English commander, a remon- 
strance against the cruelty and _ ill-treat- 
ment of prisoners. General Gage denied 
the charge of harsh usage, and took credit 
to himself for his clemency in sparing per- 
sons “whose lives by the law of the land 
were destined to the cord.” It was an im- 
plied hint to Washington that he might be 
hung, as Gage said pointedly he did not 
know any rank among soldiers then in Bos- 
ton “which was not derived from the King.” 

In replying to General Gage’s letter, 
Washington said: “You effect, Sir, to de- 
spise all rank not derived from the same 
source as your own. I cannot conceived one 
more honorable than that which flows from 
the uncorrupted choice of a brave and free 
people, the purest source and original foun- 
tain of all power. Far from making it a 
plea for cruelty, a mind of true magnanim- 
ity and enlarged ideas would apprehend 
. 

Matters were going so bad even in those 
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early days of the Revolution that John 
Adams moaned: ‘Posterity! you will never 
know how much it cost the present genera- 
tion to preserve your freedom! I hope you 
will make a good use of it. If you do not, 
I shall repent it in heaven that I ever took 
half the pains to preserve it!” 
Fighting From the Heights 

Washington and his army drove the Brit- 
ish from Boston. Later he pulled his forces 
together on the heights of Morristown. 
Again he created a formidable force of 
strength out of the tragedies of the Winter 
at Valley Forge. He was in his own Vir- 
ginia at Yorktown when he fought the 
British from the heights and made them 
surrender. At last he could enjoy at Mount 
Vernon the victories of peace. 

The houses and buildings are so thick, 
and the harbor front so filled with the 
devices and affairs of a great city that it is 
difficult to figure out nowadays just how 
the events transpired by which Washing- 
ton drove the British out of Boston. 

However we know that he organized his 
forces in the months preceding the night 
when he occupied Dorchester Heights, and 
surprised the British ships by pouring a 
veritable storm of shot and shell upon them 
on the morning of March 5, 1776. On 
March 17, Sir William Howe sailed away 
with his ships and eight thousand troops. 
Of Boston’s population of less than twenty 
thousand, a thousand “loyalists” had re- 
frained from aiding so troublesome a mat- 
ter as a revolution. They decided that the 
city had become too radical and unsafe for 
them to live in, and they boarded Howe’s 
ships and departed with the British. 

Even to this day the evacuation by the 
British which occurred on March 17 is re- 
garded as a great event in history, and it 
lends a fine blend of patriotic fervor to the 
celebration of St. Patrick’s Day each year 
in Boston. 

When, in June, 1776, Washington was 
vainly trying to meet the situation in 
3rooklyn, Manhattan and Long Island, he 
encountered a new kind of warfare—more 
fatal than battling with the enemy. Howe 
was issuing appeals to the Colonists to 
“come and be forgiven” and depart in peace 
to their homes. Many of them accepted the 
suggestion with avidity and the odds of 
war were so strongly against him that 
Washington was compelled to retreat with 
the remnant of his army. His situation was 
deperate. 

Bravado of the Declaration of Independence 

There seemed little left except hope as it 
was sustained in the spirit of liberty on 
that memorable day, July 4, 1776, when 
the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted and signed within the walls of In- 
dependence Hall. On July 8 the Liberty 
Bell tolled to announce the Proclamation of 
its adoption. The populace gathered in In- 
dependence Square and joined in songs 
and expressions of approval. 

Washington was retreating at the time 
from the disasters of his campaign to New 
Jersey. When he came to the Delaware 
that Winter his army had dwindled to its 
lowest ebb in numbers. 

In Independence Square in Philadelphia 
stands the historic Independence Hall group 
of buildings. The Liberty Bell is on exhibi- 





corridor of the Hall. 
Around the top of it are the prophetic 
words: “Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.— 
Lev. xxv. 10.” Perhaps of greater general 
interest than the Scriptural verse is the 
large crack in the Liberty Bell. On July 8, 
1835, exactly fifty-nine years to the day of 
the anniversary of the Proclamation of In- 
dependence, the bell tolled for the funeral 
ceremonies of Chief Justice John Marshall. 
At that time the bell cracked through its 
side, and it was never tolled again. How- 
ever on February 22, 1931, the Mayor of 
Philadelphia tapped the bell thirteen times 
with a soft mallet, and a nationwide radio 
hook-up enabled the people of the country 
to “listen in.” 


tion in the main 


In the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington we Americans expand with virtuous 
pride, standing before the original copy of 
the Declaration of Independence. But in 
the black days when it was heralded to the 
world, it seemed, according to Woodrow 
Wilson, “a piece of mere bravado, to be 
repented of.” 

The revolution at that time, Wilson’s his- 
tory tells us was in a state of collapse: “The 
real strength and hope of the cause lay in 
the steadfastness and undaunted initiative 
of the indomitable Virginian whom the 
Congress had chosen for the Chief com- 
mand,” he wrote. 

Philadelphia was in utter panic as the 
sick and ragged soldiers poured in from 
Washington’s camp upon them. Desertion 
continued to be a regular performance 
among these soldiers. They served their 
country until starvation, hardship, and 
desperation snapped their nerves and re- 
duced their energies— 
and then they went 
back to their destitute 
homes, kissed _ their 
wives and their babies, 
and tried to sow a little 
seed in the land, cut 
some wood, and make 
things livable for their 
families. 

Return of Deserters 

Then an unsung Paul 
Revere would come 
swaggering by along 
the ocean shores from 
Portland and Glouces- 
ter and past the hum- 
ble habitations in New 
York, New Jersey, and 
Virginia with news 
that Washington need- 
ed them. These immor- 
tal patriots thereupon 
proceeded to pull their 
loose belts a little tight- 
er; they took down the 
old muskets and powder 
horns, and treked back 
into camp. Thousands 
of them returned to 
Washington on the 
banks of the Delaware, 
and he had about six 
thousand soldiers on 
that memorable Christ- 
mas of 76 when he cross- 
ed the River. Where 
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they all came from nobody knew. 

But Washington never needed help more, 
for at that time of all the new country’s 
leaders, he stood alone. Congress had fled 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore. Perhaps 
Thomas Paine was largely responsible for 
the influx of those noble recruits. “These 
are the times that try men’s souls,” he ob- 
served, and added the comment that “the 
summer soldier and sunshine patriot were 
falling away.” A sorry, bedraggled army 
they were—those rag-tags and rough-look- 
ing men. Let us hope that a grateful God 
provided six thousand new harps for future 
enemy. 

An incident of that historic battle occur- 
red when the General of the army promoted 
a wounded soldier for bravery. The lad was 
James Monroe. Both the General and the 
newly proclaimed Captain were born in 
Westmoreland county, Virginia — “the 
county of Presidents,’ for both of them 
later occupied that exalted station. When 
Washington was President one of his sever- 
est critics was Monroe. 

Washington had no time to linger. He 
fled so often that he had become mocked 
and called “Fabius,” because that old Rom- 
an was always on the run before his foes, 
re-organizing while retreating. His coun- 
trymen of the Bicentennial period will not 
even care to be reminded how far he re- 
treated before Cornwallis’ oncoming men, 
but they all know how he cornered Corn- 
wallis and defeated him at Yorktown. 

NB: This series of interesting articles by 
Mr. J. E. Jones will be published later in 
book form making a timely appearance dur- 
ing the celebration year of the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washington. 


SAMUEL ADAMS, 
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The Home Spirit of a Washington Hotel 


Miss Mary A. Lindsley, Founder of the Dodge Hotel in the Capital City has proven that the Home 
Spirit can thrive in a public hotel -‘‘No tips’’ result in the best service - Christmas 
tree festivities that preserve the best traditions 


O be efficient in these days of super 

efficiency is a quality much to be ad- 

mired. To be both efficient and modest 
is so rare a combination of virtues as to 
stand out like a branded thoroughbred in 
a herd of mavericks. 

Mary Lindsley is efficient; she is also 
modest. Miss Lindsley is manager of the 
Dodge Hotel in Washington, D. C. Ap- 
proached after the usual fashion of an in- 
terviewer she was reporter-shy in grac- 
ious fashion and would not talk about her- 
self. But she left the way open for an 
interview with her secretary; so Miss 
Burns, full of information about and loyalty 
to her chief, unlocked her store of words 
and submitted facts which form the nu- 
cleus of this story. 

The Dodge Hotel celebrated its 10th birth- 
day October 19th, 1931. Miss Lindsley has 
been its manager from the beginning. 
Originally the name of the hotel was The 
Grace Dodge. It was erected immediately 
following the close of the war as a hotel 
for women only. The idea was to provide a 
home for many of the war workers who 
were summoned into a world capitol, with- 
out friends or acquaintances, and met an 
immediate response under conditions as 
they existed in those busy days of recon- 
struction. So popular and so novel was the 
idea of a hotel for women only that it was 
no uncommon occurence for a wife to reg- 
ister at the Dodge and for her husband to 
be banished to a neighboring hotel. The 
most notable and amusing occasion of this 
kind was when the Minister of Education 
from New England was bundled off to an- 





Christmas Tree at the Dodge Hotel in 
Washington 


of family life. 
By THEODORE WANERUS 


other hotel while his wife and children re- 
mained at the Dodge. 

Within a short time some of early guests 
began taking husbands to themselves and, 





Miss Mary Lindsley 
Manager, Dodge Hotel, Washington 


on their return visits to Washington, 
brought those husbands along and sought 
the hospitality of the Dodge. So, within a 
few years, one floor was opened to mere 
men. Another, and still another floor had 
to be opened until now the entire hotel is 
open to both men and women. 

When you register at the Dodge the clerk 
informs you right now that “tipping” is 
not permitted. This is no idle gesture for 
if you attempt to tip, your offering will be 
refused courteously. This custom caused a 
writer to refer to the hotel as a “Scotch- 
man’s Paradise.” 

Miss Lindsley pays her employees a stand- 
ard wage for the grade of work they are 
performing and refuses to sandbag the pub- 
lic to make up any inequality in salary by 
means of gratuities. As a result, the sordid 
mercenary spirit, the craven, fawning un- 
American attitude of the underpaid seek- 
ing alms is absent. The colored men and 
women servants have an air.of assurance 
and self-respect that reflect fhe spirit and 
the atmosphere of the whole place. They 
are attentive and helpful, not in the expec- 
tation of receiving a gift, but because they 
are genuinely glad to see you and want to 
contribute to your comfort and happiness. 
There is no noise, no bustle and hurry, no 
confusion in the conduct of internal opera- 


tions but quiet efficiency that points to the 
manager of the hotel. 

Staff meetings are held as often as seem 
necessary. So complete is the spirit of har- 
mony and co-operation and so firmly im- 
planted is the idea that results mean more 
than any individual that one employee has 
no hesitation in making suggestions that 
may improve the operation and manage- 
ment of a department not his or her own. 

The capacity of women to attend to de- 
tails that go to make for a better whole is 
illustrated in the frequent washing of win- 
dows, the hanging of clean curtains, and in 
the care of individual rooms. When Miss 
Lindsley issues housecleaning orders mir- 
acles of neatness are the result. No matter 
how trivial it may seem there is no minor 
matter of management that escapes her 
watchful eye. 


* * * 


Look around a litttle while and one will 
seen why this is one of the best managed 
hotels in the country. A little boy guest 
wants to see the garden. Without being 
told to do so a colored bell boy takes the 
youngster by the hand, shows him the trees, 
the flowers, and the shrubs, gives the little 
fellow a thrill by pointing out a humming 
bird garnering honey at a lilac bush, then 
shows him the garden house where transi- 
ent and permanent guests may go to read 
and listen to the radio. 


Miss Lindsley makes Christmas a big 


Continued on page 30 





The famous Dodge Hotel in Washington 
Managed by Miss Mary Lindsley 
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General Bartlett’s Bond Plan tor Relief 


The Candidate for Congress in New Hampshire outlines a specific method of issuing bonds to provide 
work rather than charity for the unemplcyed as an emergency measure 


IKE a true son of the Granite State, 
General John H. Bartlett, former 
Governor of New Hampshire, Assis- 
tant Postmaster General of the United 
States, president of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, and at present Chairman of 
the International Boundary Commission 
between the United States and Canada, 
responded to the call of his fellow citi- 


zens to run for Congress to fill the va- 
cancy created by the death of the late 


Representative Porter Gale. 

In presenting his name for nomination 
to a most enthusiastic gathering of Re- 
publicans in convention assembled, Judge 
Edward H. Adams paid a fitting tribute 
to this sturdy son of New Hampshire: 

“In his public career, there have been 
for John H. Bartlett no years of inaction. 
He has been continuously occupied with 
weighty tasks, and each successive ser- 
vice has possessed him with an increasing 
influence upon vital public problems. 

“In the range of his exceptional char- 
acter, there are certain traits 
which are distinctive and out- 
standing in comparison. In the 
discharge of public duties, his ac- 
tivities have been characterized by 
a spirit of fairness, integrity, ag- 
gressiveness, common sense, will 
power, and courage; but in a final 
analysis, we love to study him as a 
man. Measured by this criterion he 
is and has ever been known for 
his broad human sympathy which 
embraces all races and all creeds 
—ever the servant of his fellows 
—the advocate of the poor man— 
the counselor of the widow and 
the orphan—the dispenser of jus- 
tice and equal opportunity for all 
on the ground of our common 
humanity. These admirable traits 
are commendable because they 
bring things to pass. Statesman- 
ship must vindicate itself by re- 
sults. Measured by this rule, our 
candidate is a statesman of high 
order. 

“At this period in our history, 
when all the nations of the world 
are entering into a closer relation- 
ship with each other, when the 
boundaries established in the cen- 
turies gone are becoming less dis- 
tinct, when kingdoms and races 
are realizing that all have a com- 
mon destiny, such a man in the 
Congress of the United States as 
John Henry Bartlett can help 
mightily in leading America to her 
true position.” 


in the battle against depression. 


Few candidates for Congress have ever 
entered upon a campaign with a more defi- 
nite and high-purposed platform. His ad- 
dress outlining a proposition to meet the 
present emergency has already attracted 
nation-wide attention. With his long years 
of experience and extensive acquaintance 
in his own state, all over the United States 
and in Washington, the election of John H. 
Bartlett means that New Hampshire will 
have and hold a pre-eminence in the halls 
of Congress such as she has in the past. 
Voters of the district count themselves 
fortunate in having a man of his calibre 
and capacity as a leader in this critical and 
crucial campaign. It is more than a par- 
tisan controversy; it is a time when the 
best thought and best leadership possible 
are essential. 

The following quotations from his stir- 
ring address of acceptance will be read 
with keen interest by voters in all parts of 
the country, who are hoping and praying 
for a Congress to meet the situation and 





General John H. Bartlett, Former Governor of New Hampshire, 
Now a Candidate for a Seat in the 72nd Congress. 


help to solve the vexatious problems of 
the times. 

An outline of his plans is of world-wide 
interest at this time, and the voters of his 
congressional district will rally enthusi- 
astically to give him loyal support in this 
great emergency campaign. 

“My greatest concern now, and after I 
shall enter Congress, is and will be to aid, 
by every possible means, in restoring food 
to mouths of hungry children, and peace 
of mind to those fathers and mothers who, 
deprived of employment, are compelled to 
hang their heads in shame around the scan- 
ty tables where sit the young whom they 
have brought into the world of misery. I 
shall demand that this be done quickly as 
the first great duty of Congress, and at 
the expense of our national credit, supple- 
mented by the credit of the states and cities. 
This human disaster which we have been 
facing for two years must be met, and met 
vigorously, as war is met, with every re- 
source behind it. 

“The claim is this, that as long 
as federal state and city bonds can 
reasonably be sold, millions of chil- 
dren under the American flag 
should not suffer because their 
fathers cannot obtain employment. 

“In the event of war against a 
formidable enemy, we would never 
be heard to say we cannot afford 
ammunition. By the same token 
now, we cannot withhold work from 
able-bodied American citizens by 
which to support their families. In 
times like these, the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot be expected to pay 
its running expenses. Uncle Sam 
is ill, so to speak, and he has been 
growing worse with “ups” and 
“downs” now for two years. If it 
is within the power of the Federal 
Government to save us from com- 
plete disaster, it must be done. To 
illustrate, suppose your family or 
mine, our wives or children, were 
very ill, we would never be heard 
to say that we could only spend for 
their recovery, our present income. 
We would resort to the bank, or to 
a mortage on the home, or to credit 
or to most any means to restore 
them to health again. Such should 
be the policy of our country in this 
depression. 

“To better understand the rem- 
edy to cure depression, let us re- 
call how the depression began. Over 
two years ago, the people of the 
whole world became insanely craz- 
ed over their successes in the stock 
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market of the world. They had pyramided 
their financial gains to such a dizzy height 
that the crash finally came, all at once, and 
all over the world. 

“Everyone who had any possession lost 
terrifically and suddenly, and has been los- 
ing constantly since. Immediately after 
suffering these heavy losses, frightened and 
panicky, curtailing on a large scale began 
and purchasing by the people fell off sharp- 
ly and to an alarming extent, so that the 
goods which were customarily manufact- 
ured could not be sold. Then the whole- 
sale discharge of workers began to take 
place, not only in the factories but down 
to clerks, chauffeurs, housemaids, and all. 
As a result, this discharging of poor toil- 
ers because of this diminished purchasing 
power, brought another decline, because idle 
men could not purchase, and again still 
other laborers were discharged. And this 
process of decreased consumption, followed 
by more unemployment, then followed by 
less consumption, has been kept up and is 
going on now, until some five to seven mil- 
lions of able-bodied men are estimated to 
be out of employment, while nothing that 
has been done has been adequate to check 
the deluge. All people who could buy are 
so frightened they do not buy. ‘ 

“I believe we have reached a crisis where 
nothing less than the mighty power of the 
credit of the National Government can 
check the decline and restore us to normal 


conditions. Some think this is not so, and 
I wish it were not. 
* *& * 
“TI favor speeding immediately, many 


large and many small projects of a public- 
improvement nature everywhere, and these 
of sufficient number and magnitude, and so 
well-scattered, as to employ all men who 
can be found able and willing to perform 
the work which the Government, States, 
and Cities, provide. 

“T would not resort to giving men money 
as paupers, but I would provide them work 
as patriots. 

“Let us not hesitate, nor longer ponder 
trifling objections. When human beings, 


The Home Spirit of a 
Washington Hotel 


Continued from page 16 
time at the Dodge. There is a turkey din- 
ner for the help, a similar dinner for the 
staff, and a Christmas tree and program 
for the guests. In the morning the colored 
help assemble in the dining room and sing 
Christmas songs and carols. There is excel- 
lent talent in this group, some of whom 
have broadcasted over the radio and others 
who are now studying voice in local col- 
leges. They sing with harmony and expres- 
sion and when a song is sung it stays sung. 
Guests gather around to listen and there 
are moist eyes among those who are 
touched by the spirit of the season, and 
remembrances of Christmas days at home. 
Last Christmas a trio of musicians played 
earols all day in the dining room and in 
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when wives, and children, are suffering 
untold mental anguish, hunger and want, 
and have been so suffering for months and 
even years, we should spring to the task 
of employment as we would spring to war. 
It is not an answer to say, “This thing will 
wear off in time.” That may, or may not 
be true, but during that time, perhaps 
years, think of the suffering as well as the 
consequent menace to our institutions. We 
must take heed lest we put the dollar above 
human suffering and national chaos. 

“A bond issue for instance, of $1,000,000, 
000 which would keep 3,000,000 idle men 
at work at $4.00 per day for a period of 
fourteen weeks would add $72,000,000 to 
the purchasing power of the people every 
Saturday night. I believe it would not be 
many such Saturday nights before the in- 
fluence of that new purchasing power, and 
the consequent stimulation of the purchas- 
ing courage of the rest of the American 
people, would react magically upon the mer- 
chandising of the country, and quickly in- 
crease work in the shops and factories. I 
believe soon after this plan was begun, 
workmen would be called away from this 
public-improvement work, back into priv- 
ate shops and factories, and the economic 
tide would turn. I believe, at most, one, 
two, or three of these billion-dollar bond 
issues would bring us back into our old 
cycle of manufacturing and purchasing 
what we make, as we were accustomed to 
do before the depression. 

“I believe we should begin this plan of 
employment with a _ registration day in 
every town and precinct in the country, se- 
curing the names and addresses of all able- 
bodied men desiring work in order to de- 
termine where they could be supplied with 
manual labor. After that, the task of or- 
ganizing them, and assigning them to where 
work could be found, would follow in log- 
ical course. This organizing and super- 
vising process would give work to men of 
lighter occupations, such as, clerks, book- 
keepers, and the like, who are idle in large 
numbers. Men on these public-improvement 
works should be treated considerately, and 
even kindly, because they are in a situa- 


the lobby. In the evening Mrs. Mary Lee 
Ravis, a well-known writer, read one of her 
interesting stories in the hotel lounge which 
was decorated for the occasion. There 
was special music, and Santa Claus then 
arrived in his sled, drawn by young women 
of the staff who were dressed as bunny 
rabbits. Presents were distributed to each 
guest. At one end of the lounge was an 
international Christmas tree surrounded by 
miniature offerings from about twenty for- 
eign nations, all emblematic of the Christ- 
mas season. Outside in the garden was a 
tall pine tree beautiful in its decorations 
and its colored lights which caught the eye 
of the traveller emerging from Union Sta- 
tion. In the main lobby was a big cake of 
ice and some real Yankee maple syrup 
where the uninitiated were taught the mys- 
teries and gustatory delights of “sugaring 
off.””. When guests opened their doors the 


tion not of their own making. They should 
be made to feel, not as paupers or dolees, 
but as if fighting the battle of depression, 
as patriotic as those who served in war. 

“Let us not pauperize able-bodied men 
and their families by the alternative of idle- 
ness or dole. That is not only humilia- 
ting, but is unworthy of our great Govern- 
ment. 

“When the World War ended, we had a 
Federal debt of nearly $27,000,000,000 and 
the taxes on the subsequent prosperity re- 
duced it to about $17,000,000,000. What if 
we do have to increase this to $20,000,000, 
000, to become normal again? Isn’t pros- 
perity worth $3,000,000,000. If Uncle 
Sam should say boldly. “I will employ all 
the able-bodied men in the country until 
the depression is over,” and back that up 
with actual work, the depression would be 
over in short time. Uncle Sam can do this. 
No one else can. The state and cities can 
help. 

“A bond issue may temporarily lower 
United States bonds, but it will cure de- 
pression and then they, and all other bonds, 
stocks and industry will come up together. 

“With reference to the usual political 
ammunition fired against President Hoover, 
let me say that it must be conceded by 
everyone that President Hoover was no 
more to blame for the depression than 
President Wilson was for the World War. 
To check the depression, to overcome it, 
he has worked with unprecedented diligence 
and under the most perplexing circumstan- 
ces, being the victim of “bad breaks” and 
misrepresentations to such an extent that 
the people are coming to sympathize and 
help rather than to censure. 

“No president has been so much the vic- 
tim of these forces as Mr. Hoover since 
Abraham Lincoln. 

“Extreme depression is the time for bond 
issues just as war is the time for bond is- 
sues. When the people and business are 
down, the Government should not add to 
their burden. Bond issues will bring out 
sums of money now in hiding and put them 
to work.” 


next morning they found: Christmas stock- 
ings hanging on the knobs and in their mail 
boxes greetings from the manager. No 
wonder permanent guests refer to The 
Dodge Hotel as “home.” 

* * & 

Prior to being selected as manager of 
The Dodge, Miss Lindsley was dietician of 
the Government hotels in Washington. Be- 
cause of her ability and wide experience she 
has just recently been chosen to assist in 
the organization, equipping, and operation 
of the colonial hotels which are being re- 
stored by the Williamsburg Holding Cor- 
poration in the historic town of Williams- 
burg, Virginia. Already the Lady Travis 
House, the Williamsburg Inn, Market 
Square Tavern have been opened to the 
public and the Raleigh Tavern soon will 
have been restore’ and opened through 
Miss Lindsley’s co-operation. 
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In the Pine Hills of the Carolinas 


Travelers to the Southland find a ‘‘Half - Way House’’ at the Highland Pines Inn at Southern 
Pines, North Carolina— A place to sojourn for 


RAVELING any distance in the old 
days by stage, or in the new days, 


by motor, railroad, or by air, the 
outstanding high spot of the journey is 


usually the “Inn half-way.” It suggests 
refreshment and rest and the social 


spirit of travelers awakened to the point 
of comradeship. It recalls incidents that 
illuminates the memories which soon be- 
come the twice-told tales of our travels. 

Midway between New York and Miami, 


Florida, is Southern Pines, North Caro- 
lina, noted as the “golden mean” of ideal 
climatic conditions along the Atlantic 


Coast in the United States since the days 
of the Thirteen Colonies. Here the chill- 
ing winds of the North and the hot winds 
of the South are tempered to the point 
of a moderation which perfects the con- 
ditions for the fullest enjoyment of rec- 
reation days, though living much in the 
great open, and yet enjoy all the 
comforts of home. 

Two energetic young hotel men some 
vears ago discovered, after a thorough 
exploration, a spot where they could pro- 
vide travelers to the southward with half 
the travel, half the time and half the cost, 
a full measure of comfort. Some years 
passed in thorough tests and investigation 
before they had finally decided on the 
site amid the hills at Southern Pines in 
one of the Carolinas, located on the main 
line of the Seaboard Air Lines. and the pop- 
ular motor route known as Federal Highway 
No. 1. The “Highland Pines Inn” was 
builded. The best of everything in the way 
of food and accommodations, is provided at 
this focal point for enjoying to the maxim- 
um all the popular sports and pastimes, in- 
cluding golf, tennis, hunting, polo, riding, 


COSY 


hunting, fishing, canoeing, archery and 
motoring from November to June. 
Christmas vacation amid the scenes 


that continue on the summer charms of 
Cape Cod in winter, the restful sunlight 
and crisp soothing moonlight provide an 
environment for the supreme content of 
relaxation in this land of the green pine 
and the red holly. The stately red-roofed 
hostelry on the hill known as Highland 
Pines Inn, with its clustering cottages, 
has continued from the beginning under 
the personal management of the founders, 
Andrew I. Creamer and Millard H. Turn- 
er. The atmosphere of the welcome as- 
sociated with “mine host at the inn” per- 
vades in the warmest pine tree belt in North 
Carolina, bringing memories of happy 
hours at the hospitable “half-way house” 
in a tour to the Southland. 

The register at this Inn contains a ros- 
ter of many eminent people in_ public 


sunny winter days. 


life, literature, finance and_ science,- 

men and women who have achieved. Here 
they have sought and found real days of 
recreation. 


Many have come for a few 
days to linger on for weeks and even 
months. Some have remained to build 


homes and add to the group of cottages 
utilized by the Inn with the great friend- 
ly red roof, that stands out as a land- 
mark in this land of the southland charm. 

Tramping or riding over the hills, in 
the woods, one naturally chats with 
friends upon subjects seldom talked about 
at home but thought 
over during our waking 
hours. A sense of free- 
dom encourages one to 
feel a joint owner in all 
the beautiful primeval 
woodland hills and land- 
scaped estates. The ap- 
pearance of the hunters 
in red coats, galloping 
horses over the fences, 
has a_ suggestion of 
scenes associated with ye 
old English days of out- 
door sports. The pri- 
meval sands of the hills 
breathe a cleanliness of 
the air indicating that 
at one time this area 
may have been the floor 
of ocean tides. Alto- 
gether, one feels a sort 
of lord of some great 
manor, enjoying all the 
benefits of ownership 
without its worries and 
responsibilities, for the 
guest at the Highland 
Pines Inn is a guest in 
the real sense of the 
word. 

At night, about the 
big fireplace, the happy 
groups of the Highland 
Pines Inn circle gather 
to talk over the thrilling 
joys and experiences in- 
cident to those personal 
explorations in wood- 
lands and fields that re- 
mind one of childhood’s 
spirit of adventure in 
contact with Nature. 
Neighbors at home, 
meeting here during 
these vacation days, 
really become acquainted, 
discovering those latent 
traits of natural friend- 
liness that are so often 





stifled in the contacts of a busy workaday 
world. 

Of course there is music and dancing 
and bridge; in fact everything that could 
be conceived of to add wholesome hours 
of enjoyment for those who have found 
this real home retreat in the popular 
“Half-way Inn” at Southern Pines, N. C. 

In this historic country where flows 
the Lumbee River, there is not only close 
contact with the leaf-bowered roads and 
the brilliant green of the folg course, but 


Cont nued on page 29 


Dogwood in blossom 
Highland Pines Inn and cottages 
Gallery at the second hole on the Highland Pines course 
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A Book of Verse Inspired by India Peaks 


‘The Silent Kings and Thoughts in Verse’ titles a new book of poems by George Kenyon Ashenden 
who spent years of his early life in Hindustan. 


N these piping times of enforced 
j leisure, poetry seems to be having a 

revival in public interest. In the 
dizzy days of prosperity even the Muse was 
looking for an excuse for a holiday to rest 
jaded nerves, but when the lights and sha- 
dows of a depression mellow the general 
trend of thought, we turn to verse as a 
sort of consolation. 

Despite the carping modernists the hu- 
man mind persists in its poetic turn. All 
of us are poets in a sense, when we feel 
rather than read. Men who have lived ac- 
tive lives look back in retrospect and find 
a memory haloed with a tinge of rhapsody 
that expresses itself in rhyme. 

Out of his life experience after turning 
three score Mr. George Kenyon Ashenden 
began writting his remembrances in verse. 
They attracted the attention of friends 
and some were published in newspapers, 
now they are crystallized into a handsome 
volume bound in a tint of blue that sug- 
gests the skies of India where he spent 
many impressionable years. 

This is the reason why his boox of verse 
bears the title, “The Silent Kings and 
Thoughts in Verse.” which begins: 

These silent kings have gazed upon the world 
With frigid stare since Light and Time began; 
And through the ages have defiance hurled, 
’Gainst efforts made to conquer them by man. 

Although his life was largely spent in 
the busy workaday world, he had been 
thinking betimes in terms of the rhyme 
from a recreative impluse. 

There is no pretension of free verse or 
exotic expression. His poems ripple along 
like pleasant memories. The titles of the 
poems are encyclopaedic in their sweep of 
thoughts and impressions, giving a pan- 
oramic view of the thoughts that come and 
go in the mind of the average person dur- 
ing the span of life, revealing how much 
we average humans have in common that 
impels a poetic train of thought. 


George Kenyon Ashenden, author of 
“The Silent Kings,” was born in London, 
England. Before coming to the country 


of his adoption in 1895, his life had been 
replete with travel and adventure. He was 
before the mast on one of the old sailing 
vessels plying between London and Medi- 
terrean ports; he served as a soldier in In- 
dia and Burma, and in the latter country 
participated in a campaign against’ the 
Kachins, a tribe occupying the mountain- 
ous region west of the river Salween and 
Yunnan, 

After leaving the army he spent consid- 
erable time wandering in out-of-the-way 
places, viz, Ireland, Egypt, India, China, 


Polynesia and Australia. It is evident, 
that out of this background of world-wide 
experience, his subconscious mind absorbed 
the material which, though remaining 
dormant for many years, blossomed forth 
at last into the quatrains, couplets and 
sonnets as described on the contents page. 

It was not till 1917 that he began writ- 
ing verse, and then only one or two war 
poems. During the past three years the 
impulse to write has been felt more keenly; 
this is the more remarkable because he has 
passed the three score mark and seems to 
have such a facility of expression, especial- 
ly at his age. 





George 
Author of 


Kenyon Ashenden, 
“Silent Kings’’. 


The verse somehow has the swing of Kip- 
ling and Masefield in its survey of activit- 
ies in the Occident and Orient. Several of 
the poems have been published in the news- 
papers, and the response to his work en- 
couraged him to continue wooing the 
Muse; so, that at last he seems to have 
found Aaron’s rod, that is now flowering 
into verse. 

The variety of subjects covered are very 
appealing and have a wide sweep. One can 
glimpse an autobiographic note in the many 
moods and the intensity of the lines; they 
are usually tempered with the sobering as- 
pect of reflection and observation of life as 
it passes, and run the gamut from contem- 
plation to cheerfulness. 

The author has selected “The Silent 
Kings” for the title of his book of poems. 
This particular piece’ was written in mem- 
ory of an awe-inspiring view of two of the 
highest peaks in the Himalayas, and which 


more nearly approach the celestial than 
anything on this terrestrial sphere. 

There is no pretense on the part of the 
author that he produced this book for any 
other purpose than to give expression to 
his own innate inspirations and share them 
with others. 

In turning the pages of the handsome 
little volume, it seems to be aglow with the 
spirit of friendliness and companionship, 
and this author has well stated in his 
“Foreword: ” 

If in these lines a fellow man shall find, 

The solace that will ease his troubled mind, 

They have borne fruit; for of necessity 

They were conceived to swage adversity. 

A fitting sequel to the Foreword is found 
in the lines titled “Repletion,” a variation 
of one of Omar Khayyam’s stanzas: 

A book of verse, a loaf of bread and thou 

Sitting beside me underneath a bough, 

Would make a garden of a wilderness, 

And that garden a Paradise, I vow! 

Among the many poems that appealed 


to me in turning the pages, were “Some- 
body’s Mother,” “Via Dolorosa,” “The Re- 
turn of the Gael,” “When Father Came 
Home,” “To a Stradivarius,” “What Is 
War?” and “The Penitent.” 

The collection is thoroughly modernized 
in a poem dedicated to “The Maid of 1931,’ 
and “When Mother Dreams” seems like a 
kind and gentle benediction in the perspec- 
tive. There is something majestic in the 
title poem “The Silent Kings” but his cheery 
“Life is Worth While” is appropriate io 
the times. 


LIFE IS WORTH WHILE 
When days are fraught with grief and pain. 
Think not that life is lived in vain; 
Just let a smile play hide and seek 
With tears that wait to flood your cheek. 


Should sorrow come, forget it, smile! 
It always is a task worth while; 
For it may make a comrade glad, 
Who, like yourself, is feeling sad. 


With all its bitterness and care, 
Life never is too hard to bear; 
A smile or song along the road 
Will ease the chafing of your load. 


When Fate bids you take a sup 

Of all the tears within Life’s cup, 

Then do not wince, but smiling, drink! 
It may be sweeter than you think. 


Heed not the Cynic and his clan, 
Theirs not the tenet for a man; 

For down the vista of the years 

Flow streams of smile-illumined tears. 


AF ie. 


— 


— 
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“Seeing the Sights’’ on a Russian Tour 


Congressman A. Piatt Andrew travels many weeks through Soviet Russia - Scenes that recall 
the grim phases of war time activities. 


sentative A. Piatt Andrew of Mass- 

achusetts was surrounded by his col- 
leagues eager to obtain information con- 
cerning his recent trip to Russia. The dis- 
cussion of the war situation in Manchuria 
stimulates a keen interest in the situation 
in Soviet Russia whose boundaries touch 
the war zone in the Orient. The issues 
also involve to some extent Russia’s joint 
ownership of the Chinese railways. 

In order to give a comprehensive account 
of his remarkable tour, Congressman An- 
drew made a statement in his own clear and 
concise way that sheds an illuminating light 
on conditions in the former domain of the 
Czar as witnessed in person by Mr. Andrew 
in his quest for first-hand information in a 
personal way concerning the United States 
of Russia. 

The following statement prepared when 
he arrived at Berlin, while the impressions 
were fresh in his mind, makes interesting 
reading at this time. 

“T spent five weeks in the Soviet Union 
travelling alone, or with an interpreter. 
While, of course, I had no mission from our 
Government, neither did I have any connec- 
tion whatever with any business interests 
affiliated with Soviet enterprises. The trip 
was made merely for my own personal in- 
formation, to learn what I could of the life 
and problems of the Russian people, and to 
see what I could of a great country where 
so many of the institutions and standards 
accepted by the rest of the world have been 
discarded. I was in Moscow for ten days, 
including the May Day celebrations, and I 
visited many other cities and towns, several 
of the new industrial centres, some of the 
state farms and collective farms, and some 
of the rest areas, ranging all of the way 
from the Baltic to the Black and Caspian 
Seas. 


¢ ee after Congress convened, Repre- 


“Travel in the Soviet Union today, espec- 
ially outside of the largest cities, means put- 
ting up with bad food, indescribable plumb- 
ing, many delays and a good deal of discom- 
fort, but I found the trip worth all the effort 
and hardship. Taken all in‘all, it was the 
most strange and absorbing human experi- 
ence which I have had since the years in the 
battle zone during the World War. 

“In fact the trip was curiously reminis- 
cent of the abnormal and almost forgotten 
conditions of that period. Once again one 
saw bread cards, and black bread, far more 
black and sour than any one knew in the 
war. Once again one found rationed food 
and clothing, with most of the shops and 
stores closed or empty, and only here and 
there an open store or “co-operative’”’ where 
a scant assortment of staples, but no com- 
forts or luxuries, were to be had. Once 


again one found oneself among wretchedly 
clad people, in the midst of general delap- 
idation, poverty and squalor, with every- 
thing in disorder, wearing out and run down 
at the heels. Once more one smelled the 
pungent odors of throngs who never bathe, 
recalling the atmosphere in crowded dug- 
outs fourteen years ago, but now these 
smells were everywhere, on trains and tram- 
ways, in railway stations, movie houses, the- 
aters, dining halls, and clubs. In war time 
such forlorn conditions were confined to the 





area of the battle zone. In the land of the 
Soviets they now prevail generally, even in 
the best parts of the biggest cities. 
“Reminiscent of war time was the ran- 
sacking of baggage at the frontier, both up- 
on entrance and exit (which involved the 
minute examination of letters, books and 
papers of every sort), the petty interference 
with the taking of photographs even of the 
most innocuous subjects; the obligation on 
frequent occasions to cross the street in 
order not to pass too close to Government 


Continued on paye 29 


Hon. A. Piatt Andrew Member of Congress from Massachusetts. 
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Spiritualists in Session at The Hague 


The World International Assembly of Spiritualists from Thirty Countries meet at The Hague- Lady 
Conan Doyle and her son carrying on the work which absorbed the dominant interest 


of the author of Sherlock Holmes during the 


Yany nations for many years at The 

Hague. The word is associated with 
the ideal of Peace, and by some is con- 
sidered the birthplace of the modern Peace 
movement. A convention of 1931 that con- 
tributed much to the modern world thought 
was the gathering of the International 
Congress of Spiritualists. There were rep- 
resentatives from thirty nations and over 
six hundred delegates, two hundred and 
seventy-five of whom were pre-eminent 
leaders in the Spiritualist work in the vari- 
ous countries. Lady Conan Doyle was hon- 
orary chairman of the meeting and gave a 
most interesting address, but with her be- 
coming modesty she insisted that Ernest 
W. Oaten of Manchester, England, presi- 
dent of the world organization, should be 
made chairman. Lady Doyle had previously 
given a message to the world through the 
Movietone, telling of the remarkable in- 
cident of a medium who had described the 
color and the flowers that she placed every 
morning on the desk in the study of her 
late husband, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Only 
her own physical presence had entered the 
room since the passing of this ardent cru- 
sader of Spiritualism. Her son, Mr. Denis 
Conan Doyle, twenty-three years of age, 
was a most impressive and ardent chair- 
man on many of the occasions. Young Mr. 
Doyle has already an established reptation 
as a speaker in England and is in a way 
taking the place of his father as a leader. 
He will visit the United States next year 
and will appear at the Lily Dale Camp in 
New York State as one of the speakers for 
the season. 

The delegation from the United States 
at the Hague convention was headed by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Harlow Goetz of Philadel- 
phia who was the official delegate for the 
National Spiritualist Association of Amer- 
ica. There were fourteen other prominent 
leaders from America, eight of whom were 
associate delegates. 

It was a full-orbed early September day 
when the delegates met for the first time 
and exchanged the welcome greetings. They 
seemed to be a little closer in understand- 
ing each other than at the usual convention 
of its kind, because there was an enthus- 
iasm, of deep earnestness. Naturally 
with the dominant thought of the contin- 
uity of life, there were no dark clouds of 
death hovering about during the delibera- 
tions conducted in French and English. 
The report of the grand secretary, Mr. 
Andre Ripert of Paris, and of the grand 
president, Mr. Oaten of England, were each 
masterpieces in French and English, deal- 
ing not only with the thought of spiritism 


Tay ® have been many meetings of 





later years of his life 


and the sychic, but taking cognizance of 
the world-wide financial depression and the 
material side of human affairs, as well as 
the manifestations of the spiritual. The 
summing up was that this great crisis 
through which we are passing can never be 
regulated without a recognition of the 
spiritual. The threshold of the new era was 





Mrs Elizabeth Harlow Goetz 
An American Delegate to the Spiritualist 
Congress at The Hague. 


evidenced in the growing interest in Spirit- 
ualism. 

The deliberations continued during the 
day sessions. Seventy-six papers had been 
sent in by those present and others not 
present. These papers discussed earnestly 
and dealt chiefly with the subjects concern- 
ing the real and definite power of the in- 
visible. One subject stressed freely in all 
the proceedings was healing—the power of 
the spirit over the human body in the 
affairs of life. 

Evening sessions stressed as a dominant 
theme the unity of all the peoples of the 
world in their aspirations and _ hopes. 
Spiritualism was considered as a funda- 
mental topic which the people of all nations 
could discuss without interference of racial 
hatred, habits, costume or language differ- 
ence, for every human being is interested 
in the continuity of life. Another point 
emphasized was that England and America 
are the only two countries where the teach- 
ing of spiritualism, its philosophy and re- 
ligion, is permitted legally. The thought 


brought out was that the great work of 
this convention was to extend the teaching 
in other countries. Except in England and 
America the public are not admitted to the 
meetings and discussions. In other coun- 
tries only the scholars and people who have 
been invited may participate. It was felt 
that the inspiring doctrines must be carried 
to the common people as well as to the 
oters. 

The closing session was most impres- 
sive. Mrs. Goetz of the American delega- 
tion has attended many national and sev- 
eral international conventions, but she in- 
sists she never attended any assemblage of 
people where there was such a power of 
the spirit. On the platform were members 
of the various committees, such as the Gen- 
eral committee, the general officers from 
the thiry nations represented, and the 
Grand Committee of seven, chosen by the 
convention. As various speakers arose to 
give their farewell greetings there were 
tears in many eyes, and it seemed as if a 
benediction had come from the spirit world. 
The audience also was visibly affected at 
the thought of the work accomplished at 
this gathering, inspiring a vision of the 
world-wide interest in the cause that lies 
close to the heart. The barriers of creed 
and land and physical boundaries were elim- 
inated. All the world seemed a home. They 
were all children of one father. It was such 
a moment that one could not conceive of 
a thought of hatred or discord or separa- 
tion—there was the realization that we are 
not separated from the friends who have 
gone before. As Mrs. Goetz commented: “I 
realize more than ever that international 
peace will come through just such meetings 
where the people have caught the precious 
spirit of Peace. All other interests are 
upon non-essentials to the souls of men. I 
had much conceit taken out of me, for I 
realized that we Americans are inclined to 
be conceited. We have territory, climate, 
natural products and inventive genius, and 
in a way we can live within ourselves, but 
the great law of the universe is towards 
universality.” 

In other conventions tariffs and political 
rights and territory are discussed, but here 
was a convention where the invisible was 
in control, where the one interest of the 
human family was the beauty and continu- 
ity of the soul and its influence upon the 
visible, without thought of separation. 

The speakers delivered addresses in their 
native tongue which were then translated 
into two or three languages, but the audi- 
ence seemed to understand without words. 
One of the delegates interpreted his own 
speech.in French, English and German. 
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America has never had a direct active 
delegate heretofore because of the consti- 
tution, but has always sent fraternal dele- 
gates. During the 1931 convention Mrs. 
Goetz and Mrs. Humphreys presented a 
resolution to Congress which was accepted, 
providing that the United States should 
have a member on the Grand Committee 
and accept her full responsbiilities as well 
as her privileges in the future. 

The late Thomas A. Edison in an inter- 
view with Roger Babson indicated how the 
material triumphs of the past generation 
are being projected into a new era of deal- 
ing with the invisible. 

Already there has been a mechanism de- 
vised, called the “Reflectograph,” supple- 
menting and assisting in recording spirit 
messages, the same as adding machines 
have assisted in simplifying adding and 
multiplication in figures. This new Re- 
flectograph indicates the approach of a sim- 
plification in receiving messages from the 
spirit world. It is like a large typewriter, 
and is divided into spaces. There are letters 
of the alphabet behind each space. Oper- 
ated electrically, the keys are struck as the 
letters appear above. When the letters or 
the word is finished a bell rings. This also 
indicates the completion of a_ sentence. 
Mrs. Singleton, a medium, was at the key- 
board of the Reflectograph in these tests, 
securely bound hands and feet, and in a 
deep trance. The first thing seen is a white 
substance, the ectoplasm. Sometimes a 
woman materializes, first the bust, then the 
fingers begin to play the keys and the let- 
ters appear giving the message. On one 
occasion a message general to all present 
was received from the late W. T. Stead. 
Six nations were represented in the circle 
of spectators. A man and his wife from 
Canada were present who received a per- 
sonal message from a sister. She signed 
her name. Mrs. Goetz received a message 
from her late husband, he signed his name 
“Jay,” and spoke to her about her work, 
and at the close he said “Annie is well and 
brings violets for all the rest.” 

The origin of this machine is most inter- 
esting. Mr. George Jobson had passed on, 
but got in touch with Mr. Kirkby who says 
that through thought transference from 
spirit land he worked out and finished this 
remarkable instrument. The spirits have 
not strength enough to transmit the mes- 
sages without the human aura and Mrs. 
Singleton has the psychic element required. 
Many spiritualists are hoping that the 
time will come when the spirits will write 
without a medium. 

More people are interested and believing 
in spiritualism than are enlisted or enrolled 
in the ranks. Through discussion and the 
evoluted thought of the world the spectacle 
may yet be presented by millions of people 
represented in conventions of this sort 
where now only thousands are represented. 

The Grand Secretary of the Congress, M. 
Ripert, was formerly associated with Jean 
Myer, a very wealthy Frenchman, who took 
ip the study of psychic phenomena. He 
established the Metaphysical College for 
he study of phenomena. Tall, slender, 
rather angular features, his face lights up 


when in conversation. Mr. Oaten, who was 
chairman of the convention, is a very noted 
man in England, the publisher, editor and 
owner of “The Two Worlds,” a Spiritual- 
ist magazine, published in Manchester, Eng- 
land. Estelle Stead, the daughter of the 
late William T. Stead, read a paper in one 
of the sessions. 

In 1894 I visited W. T. Stead, the founder 
of the Review of Reviews, at his home at 
Wimbledon, England, after he had inter- 
view the late Czar of Russia. It was then 
that he made the prophecy that Europe 
would be deluged with blood. Having just 
completed an article for a magazine called 
“Borderland,” he said to me as we parted, 
“T may be in the borderland when we next 
meet.” 

The late Conan Doyle wrote a book en- 
titled “Phineas Speaks” many years ago. 
Phineas was a spirit that was associated 
with him, and he said that from 1930 to 
1941 he pitied the people on earth for a 
great transformation was at hand. 

Lady Doyle is a very handsome woman, 
with blue eyes and very fine features and a 
soft modulated English voice. Miss Mary 
Doyle, Conan Doyle’s daughter by a prev- 
ious marriage, who resembles her dis- 
tinguished father in feature, figure, voice 
and manner, presided at one of the evening 
receptions. 

A remarkable coincidence it seems that 
the creator of the greatest mystery stories 
ever written, “Sherlock Holmes”, presenting 
mystery in the most fascinating human way 
to the human mind, chose as a logical se- 
quence to devote his life to solving the 
great eternal mystery and should become a 
world leader in a movement to solve the 
the great problem of the continuity of life. 

In speaking of how he became interested 
in Spiritualism, Mr. Doyle said that for 
thirty years he had been reading about, 
attending seances and always concluded 
each book and seance with, “Well, there’s a 
screw loose somewhere.” At last, the 
thought came to him, “Perhaps, the screw 
is loose in you,” and from that time he had 
a new view and outlook on the question. 

A few years ago Mr. Edison started out 
to try and invent a machine that would be 
sensitive enough to register the presence 
of an entity. He thought he could develop 
an instrument so that if an entity came 
within the aura of the machine it would 
demonstrate it. 

In one of my last talks with him in 
Florida, he said that the great advance of 
progress in the future would be in tele- 
pathy, and out of this will grow thinking 
machines. Radio has already taught us 
there are existing all around us things 
that we think are far away. If telepathy 
is devoted through machine or human 
mediums so that the mind can be read, it 
would be a great deterrent of crime, be- 
cause then the criminal would realize that 
his conviction would follow his crime. 

Mr. Goetz has observed in her long ser- 
vice in Spiritualism that as a rule the ma- 
jority of people come into Spiritualism 
through the loss of some loved one, rather 
than through the study of the subject, for 
the majority of the people are led by the 


heart instead of the mind. Spiritualists 
were the first to hang flowers on the door 
of a house which death had visited instead 
of crepe. They were the leaders in dropping 
off the long black veils of mourning, as a 
challenge of their belief in the continuance 
of life. 

Mrs. Goetz has a very handsome ruby 
ring, once owned by the Czar of Russia, 
willed to her by a famous medium, Mr. Von 
Burg, a native of Switzerland, who had 
lived in London for many years before 
coming to America. After a seance before 
the Czar, he was presented by him with the 
ruby ring. 

Cummington, Mass., four miles from the 
birthplace of the poet William Cullen 
Bryant, who wrote “Thanatopsis,” is where 
Mrs. Goetz was born. Educated in the pub- 
lic schools, she was compelled to leave at an 
early age to work in a silk mill and help the 
family. One night while in a telegraph 
office, learning telegraphy, a spirit came 
and took possession of her. From that time 
she was educated by the spirit-world. She 
became an omniverous reader, which has 
given her the vocabulary of the great 
authors. Her favorite poems are Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s “Sonnets to the Portu- 
geuse.” When she gave herself up to the 
spirit world to be used she said, “If I am 
going to go before the public I must speak 
properly when not under the spirit guid- 
ance.” She made it a rule to read twenty 
pages of good reading every day for many 
years,—not as a scholar would, but prom- 
iscuously. That, with travel and contact 
with people, has helped qualify her for 
leadership in her beloved Spiritualism. In 
early life she often had the strange experi- 
ence of having words come into her mind 
that she did not know the meaning of or 
even how to pronounce. She would go to a 
friend of her mother, a college gradyate, 
and ask her what the words meant. A dic- 
tionary was consulted, and the word would 
be used by her in every conceivable way. 
Mrs. Goetz often remarked, “All that I 
have, all that I am, belongs to the spirit 
world.” She draws a sharp line of distinc- 
tion between those who used the phenomena 
for material gain, and spiritual uplift. She 
even impressed this on the late Houdini in 
several personal meetings, who respected 
her devotion to Spiritualism as a religion 
dealing with objects and thoughts of the 
other world. 

In the play “The Witching Hour” is re- 
vealed the power of spirits affecting minds 
without human contact for good or evil. The 
real murderer was the one who by evil 
powers influenced another to kill his hated 
rival. Augustus Thomas the playwright 
made a powerful presentation of this phase 
of thought-control which was powerfully 
interpreted by the late John Mason. Several 
psychic plays of this character and cases in 
criminal courts indicate that some day more 
attention will have to be given to the subtle 
unseen powers of the ‘invisible influence in 
shaping the acts and deeds of human 
beings. Many might be saved some every- 
day worriments by a knowledge of the ever- 
pervading and friendly force of the vividly 
real, but invisible power that guides our 
destiny in the flesh and in the spirit. 
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Together Let Us Sail the Seven Seas 


A lover of ships pays his tribute to those who go down to the sea in ships and recalls the romantic 


UNSET at sea, off Cohasset, S. S. Rob- 
y ert E. Lee, Eastern Steamship Com- 
pany. 

We know that a man who can build a 
ship is one we must always salute, for the 
three great things in life, at least it seems 
so to me, are “a good strong man’”’—“fine 
kind maid”—and “a glorious ship.” 

The cabin of the Lee is quiet now, and 
most of our fellow passengers have gone 
to sleep. I see the purser, his duties being 
carefully done, and out on the deck, the 
captain on the bridge, and think of the 
president of the line who knows the sea so 
well and has done so much for the ocean 
lane of traffic to keep the passing steamers 
safe, I feel just a bit glad and happy 
to know that my life’s duty and travels call 
me this way and I vision, if only glimpse, the 
fine things that make this world of ours 
worth while. 

Each night before Christmas many of the 
Bostonians go upon Beacon Hill and look 
in the windows of those splendid old violet- 
paned houses in Louisburg Square and the 
Hill houses. We seem to feel in our hearts 
that we are at the birthplace of America’s 
ships and shipping, for there the Cabots 
lived, the Walkers, the Andersons, the Gard- 
iners, the Saltonstalls, the Lowells, the 
Lawrences, the Silsbees, and those other 
men who reached out with their brains and 
banking houses and wove a great blanket, 
both in and out of warp and woof, of all 
the things that men need in this our world. 

Liberia on her red-hot sands met our 
merchantmen in their duck and cork hel- 
mets, and in the harbors went our ships, 
and as far as Pago-Pago, Juan du Fuca, the 
Magellan Islands, Tierra del Fuego, and 
the Sunbar Straits. Mandarins and compra- 
dors, horn-rimmed, owl-like and solemn 
mien came to the hongs of Chinese ports at 
Singapore, Fuchu, Calcutta, and at the sea’s 
rim met our ships, took out their cargo, 
and in return put in their teas, indigo, 
quinine, sandalwood, orchil, cudbear, an- 
natto and jute butts and many sirons of 
cochineal and gambier. 


“To travel is to possess the world” Con- 
fucius said, and our America has always 
been very well to the front in the commerce 
of the Seven Seas. New England men and 
ships have plowed and are plowing every 
year the trade lanes of the world. A hun- 
dred years ago our flag floated from the 
mizzen in every port and harbor of the 
world. It then went to sleep for about sixty 
years, but like Rip Van Winkle, it awoke 
and is again flying from the peak of great 
ships that sail the Seven Seas. 


A busy, happy world is this, old fellow 
salts, on the Lee with me. One summer day 


Boston of clipper ship days. 


By SPENCER J. STEINMETZ 


in the Corinth Canal, passing 300-years old 
marble towers of ancient Corinth, gliding 
along in a great heat, from Athens to Ven- 
ice, on one of those unique ships of the 
Lloyd Trestino Line, the writer met men 
who seemed to step from the Arabian 
Nights—bearded shieks from Egypt, all 
dressed in white, the Swaba from the Sudan 
with his burnoose, the camel driver, ebony- 





“Billy” Hailing the passing ships 


of the seven seas 


black giant head from the Sudan, with 
great piercing eyes, from countless nights 
looking at the desert stars and the rising 
of the Libyan moon. These men had on 
deck their casks and bales, cartons and 
chests, all packed Oriental-wise, with Ori- 
ental rugs, camphor, Red Sea spices, Ceylon 
tea, and strange little round gunny sacks 
loaded with Columbo figs and Algerian 
dates. Nearby was the kicking nutgal from 
the Macassar Straits, bound like a criminal 
in his little two by four bamboo cage. 
Contrast the almost noiseless activity of 
the Boston docks which we left today and 
the magnificent ships which lay close to the 
wharf from which we departed with the 
scenes of the Orient. Powerful, clean 
limbed longshoremen moved from docks to 
ships, each one accomplishing more in an 
hour than the Coolie of the East would in a 
day; steamers laden to their Plimsol Marks 
with cargoes for Europe and South America 
slipped to sea, while crowds of carefree 
laughing passengers sauntered aboard the 
Robert E. Lee. It was all typically Ameri- 


can. As our ship silently pushed her way 
through the harbor waters outward bound, 
we saw about us ships flying the flags of 
nearly all the nations of the world. From 
the Lee starboard rail we could see many 
great liners—the white steamers of the 
Canadian National, the splendid Lady 
Drake, going to the Greater and Lesser 
Antilles and South America, British man- 
ned, carrying on the tradition of Britannia 
Rules the Waves. Alongside the Drake was 
her sister ship, the Lady Nelson, just back 
from her successful happy voyage. Near 
our Eastern Steamship dock were some of 
the newest of the splendid United Fruit 
White Fleet, of which all America so well 
knows the story, and on our starboard and 
port sides in the docks today were the other 
sister ships of our Eastern Fleet—the 
Bangor, St. John and Yarmouth steamers. 
The great ships are the bridges connecting 
sixty-seven nations across the world so that 
we may be happy and prosperous, and en- 
joy every hour round of theclock. Aboard the 
Lee are many travelers going to Gotham 
the Great, and thousands of-points beyond 
Fire Island, on to the west of the rolling 
prairie and down in Dixie land cotton- 
white and sunny. 

And as the swing of the tides twice a 
day, around the world, brings to you some- 
thing you much need and takes from me 
something I well can spare, so will contin- 
ue to sail the ships of the Seven Seas. 

The gentle swell which is rolling on us 
from the Atlantic quickens the blood of 
those who have travelled the oceans. The 
Lee, gallant and staunch, dips and rises and 
there comes to us on board the feeling of 
exhilaration, which can only be experienced 
at sea. 

To stem the ocean’s sweeping tides is to 
jump back five centuries and claim full kin 
to Leif Erickson, Sebastian Cabot, Hawkins, 
Farragut, Porter and all the deep-sea 
giants. 

And as I slip under the blankets for a 
good refreshing salt air, sound as a door nail 
sleep, let me wish you the great joy in 
ships that I have had; that graven memory 
in your heart of voyages which you have 
taken on these great ships that come to 
mind as I fall half asleep—the Mawretania 
of the Cunard, the Majestic of the White 
Star, the Saturina of the Italian Line, the 
Roma of the Navigation General, the ships 
of this Eastern Steamship Lines, United 
Fruit boats. And so, lights out, and just 
one bar of that deep sea chanty, “Blow the 
man down”, and the winds will whisper 
“Sleep well, old chum, for I have created 
for you a great, quiet harbor when your 
voyage ends.” 
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Celebrating the “Gettysburg Address” Day 


The Anniversary of the Delivery of Lincoln's Immortal Address at Gettysburg Nov. 19 celebrated 
with impressive exercises in historic Faneuil Hall. 


the delivery of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 

speech was commemorated. It occur- 
red in Boston and took the form of a radio 
program broadcast from WAAB. The idea 
was suggested by Senior Vice-Commander 
W. L. Anderson of the National organiza- 
tion of the Sons of Veterans of the Civil 
War. The program opened with the read- 
ing of the Gettysburg address by Mr. W. 
L. Anderson, Jr., a young man in his early 
twenties. When congratulated, he said he 
had been trained on that speech since a 
school boy of eight by teachers who al- 
ways evinced a keen interest in having this 
classic recited properly. 

The address by Joe Mitchell Chapple was 
given as follows: 

In the perspective of three score and 
eight years we find every sentence of Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address fraught with 
new and increasing interest. It is as familiar 
to every school boy and girl of America as 
the supreme pledge of patriotism. Every 
word is enhaloed in the hearts and fixed in 
the minds of human kind throughout the 
world, illuminating the cardinal virtues of 
faith, hope and charity. 

The classic phrases come to all of us 
again in the inspiring refrain and appeal 
to consecrate ourselves anew, “let us, the 
living, rather dedicate ourselves to the un- 
finished work—whether it be for the Red 
Cross, the Unemployed—all our civic, moral 
and personal responsibilities—and highly 
resolve” that the supreme sacrifice of the 
battlefield shall not have been made in vain. 

These words are a perfect text to light 
the fire of fading hopes when the black 
clouds of discouragement and fear come to 
a war-weary world. 

The reason for this day being observed 
is that these words of Lincoln echo and re- 
echo, down through the years, ideals that 
shall never perish from the earth. It was a 
clarion call that touched the hearts of those 
volunteers who responded to the appeal of 
Father Abraham a million strong, and 
served on many battlefields, following the 
flag of the Union that Lincoln preserved. 
The Grand Army of the Republic in the 
peace days following the Civil War were 
largely responsible for making Lincoln’s 
Birthday a national holiday, with patriotic 
exercises in the public schools, which in- 
cluded first of all the reading of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address as a focused climax of 
the observance. 

On that chill November day sixty-eight 
years ago, the tall, stooped form of Abra- 
ham Lincoln arose from the chair on the 
platform, and delivered the two hundred 
and sixty words which were read so elo- 
quently for us by Mr. Anderson. 


bs: the first time the anniversary of 





After completing his address, Abraham 
Lincoln remarked and often wrote of the 
discouraging reaction that so often comes 
to a speaker, that his words may have been 
lost. There was no uproarious applause—a 
stunning silence followed. Only a few daily 
papers printed the address in full. In the 
early biographies of Lincoln that appeared 
in the decade following his tragic 
death, there is scant reference made 





ley of the Euphrates, the cradle of civil- 
ization, I found the fame of Lincoln glori- 
fied in the sentences which we have follow- 
ed so tenderly today as they were read,— 
always knowing exactly just what word 
was coming next. With each reading of 
this great prose poem there comes a deep- 
ened appreciation of its application to all 


Continued on page 30 





to the classic that now comes to us 
in the full-orbed glory of Lincoln’s 
increasing world-wide fame. 

Last summer I stood on the very 
spot in Gettysburg where Lincoln, 
laying aside his shawl, delivered the 
words you have heard. My eyes look- 
ed upon the same landscape that he 
viewed through misty eyes as he read 
the words in a high-pitched voice, fol- 
lowing the oration of the occasion 
by Edward Everett. 

With me on this battlefield, point- 
ing out the locations of the bloody 
conflict between American brothers, 
were five school children; two of 
whom were born in the south; two in 
the north and one overseas. Each one 
repeated in turn, without error, and 
with precise diction, this address of 
Abraham Lincoln. What more inspir- 
ing words for the youth of today and 
tomorrow! The classic that shines 
out in the Lincoln Memorial at Wash- 
ington has been translated into many 
tongues, for one cannot think today 
of the United States of America and 
the Union which he saved, without a 
thought of Lincoln under the gray 
clouds of that sombre nineteenth of 
November, 1863. 

In the far-off Balkans, I saw cop- 
ies of these words in homes and sch- 
ools. In the cratered dust of the val- 














Lincoln Delivering His Famous Gettysburg 
Address November 19, 1863. 





Four score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent a new nation, conceived in 
Liberty, and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so-conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion 
of that field as a final resting place 
for those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. It is al- 
together fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 

But in a larger sense, we cannot 
dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we 
cannot hallow—this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it, 





far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, 
nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us the living, rather, 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before 
us,—that from those honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave their last 
full measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain—that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. 
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From Cadet to Rank of Admiral 


Career of Admiral Louis M. Nulton born in Winchester, Virginia, a fine example of the best of 
United States naval tradition— Long and varied service on land and sea. | 


HEN the good old frigate “Consti- 
Wi tion” sailed from the Charles- 

town Navy Yard rehabilitated for 
another century of service, Rear-Admiral 
Louis M. Nulton, was the commandant who 
bade the historic old craft Godspeed. It 
doubtless made him think of the student 
days at Annapolis where the story of the 
sturdy frigate was a virtual text book. 

Long before he was appointed naval 
cadet from Virginia by Congressman and 
later Governor C. T. O’Farrall of Virginia, 
young Nulton had recited the lines of Oliv- 
er Wendell Holmes: “Aye tear her shat- 
tered ensign down,” in the school room of 
his native city of Winchester, Virginia. 
Among those who later attended this same 
school in Winchester were Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd and Governor Byrd. There seems 
to have been an ambition among the Win- 
chester lads of the period to enter the 
Naval Academy. This city has provided 
eminent men in the Navy who have made 
the town famous as the scene of Sheridan’s 
Ride and the apple tree festivals, a fitting 
reminder of the peace and unity of a nation 
effected under the apple tree at Appamattox. 

Soon after Louis M. Nulton graduated 
from the Academy in 1889, with credit, he 
embarked on a two year cruise as midship- 
man. On his return he was given a special 
course in engineering construction at the 
Navy Yard in New York. Sea service fol- 
lowed in which he participated in the revo- 
lutions in Hawaii and Brazil under Ad- 
miral Benham. After four years of active 
roving with the rolling waves over the seven 
seas he was detailed as instructor at Annap- 
olis. During the Spanish War he served on 
the U. S. S. “Minneapolis” doing special 
scout work in the Carribean in the search 
and capture of Spanish Admiral Cerveras’ 
squadron. When he was on duty in Havana, 
Cuba, the Spanish flag was hauled down 
and the American flag unfurled over the 
new island republic. 

At the close of the war, he was with the 
first American expedition to the island of 
Guam, having as an objective the taking 
over of the island and inaugurating Amer- 
ican administration and control. Remaining 
here one year he participated in the Phil- 
ippine campaign, doing patrol duty around 
Luzon and the Batanes Island. A year later 
he was with the Chinese Relief expedition 
and on duty with the allied fleet in the 
Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li in Chinese and Korean 
waters. 

Returning to Washington as a staff in- 
telligence officer where he remained a year, 
he took up sea duty again as squadron gun- 
nery officer and participated in the inaug- 
uration of the present system of modern 


gunnery in the Navy. In 1905, he again re- 
turned to the Naval Academy as instructor 
in the department of Ordance and Gunnery. 

Few officers have seen more widely varied 
service. Following his duties as executive 
officer of the “Olympia”, Dewey’s flagship 
in 1907, he made the cruise with the battle- 
ship fleet around the world. 

In 1910 he was appointed commander in 
the Navy and had command of the battle- 
ship “Indiana” on a midshipman practice 
cruise to Europe. At this time they met 
the German Emperor at Kiel and were en- 
tertained by him. 

After further service at the Naval Acad- 
emy, he found himself in 1913 in command 





Rear Admiral Louis M. Nulton 


of the “Nashville” and participated in the 
revolutionary events in Santo Domingo, 
being the senior officer in these waters. 

A natural-born instructor and student, 
as well as a naval officer, he established a 
course of torpedo training for the Atlantic 
Fleet, and participated in the revolutionary 
situation in Haiti, landing the armed forces 
at Port-au-Prince, and continued in com- 
mand of the allied forces. During this same 
year, he was sent to Vera Cruz following 
the Mexican troubles to bring back the 
bodies of those killed in the capture of Vera 
Cruz. 

It would seem as if his experience had 
fitted him for his great work during the 
World War, where he reorganized the regi- 
ment from 800 to 2,000 midshipmen to 
meet war conditions. As a full-ranked cap- 
tain in the Navy, he was in command of 





the flagship “Pennsylvania” which con- 
veyed President Wilson on his first visit to 
France, and received the Navy Cross in 
recognition of war service. 

Moving about he was in time command- 
ant of the Philadelphia Navy Yard and 
ordered in command of Division 3 of 
the battle fleet of the Pacific. Five years 
later he was called again to Annapolis to 
head the United States Naval Academy as 
Superintendent. 

It was a happy day for him, recalling 
the time as a young naval cadet he saw the 
apple blossoms in full bloom in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, to find himself Commander-in 
Chief of the United States Battle Fleet in 
the Pacific with the full flown rank of Ad- 
miral in the United States Navy. 

After completing his tour of sea duty 
afloat, as commander-in-chief of the battle 
fleet, he was given command of the First 
Naval District and the Navy Yard at Bos- 
ton, to complete a splendid record of service, 
having won badges for the Navy Depart- 
ment for participating in the Cuba, Philip- 
pines, China Boxer, Vera Cruz and the 
World War. The Navy Cross for meritor- 
ious service in training reserve officers and 
as commanding officer of the flagship of the 
Atlantic fleet during the World War was 
awarded to him. 

Although many well-merited and de- 
served high honors have come to Admiral 
Louis M. Nulton, it must gratify him to 
hear the commendations extended to him 
by the citizenship of the country for ap- 
preciation of his services in peace and war, 
adding new laurels to the uniform he has 
honored. 

His life work has not only included ac- 
tive service on land and sea under the flag, 
but also distinctive achievements as an in- 
structor in the full sense of the word. Truly 
he is passing on the benefits of his rare and 
ripe experience to those who follow after. 

Whether in command of dreadnaughts at 
sea, in the instruction chair at the Naval 
Academy, or administering affairs as com- 
mandant of a navy yard, Admiral Louis M. 
Nulton, a slight and slender man with gentle 
manners and quiet, modest demeanor, has 
been a dynamic and constructive adminis- 
trative force in the loyal service he has 
rendered his country. He will have truly 
earned his retirement in the full honors of 
a career of which the Winchester lad 
dreamed when he was reciting the stirring 
lines concerning “Old Ironsides’”’; when he 
caught an inspiration that has been a dom- 
inating factor in the distinguished record 
of a beloved admiral in the American Navy, 
who was born and bred in old Virginia, the 
mother state of Presidents. 
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The “Lady of Mystery” at Provincetown 


She wears a laurel wreath which time, tide nor weather does not wither in the memories of 


ADY OF MYSTERY she was called 
¥ by the sailors who rescued her from 

the Indian Ocean in 1866, and Lady 
of Mystery she remains, because her home 
ort, destination and owner probably will 
iever be known. We expected to hear ex- 
‘iting tales of the days of whaling voyages, 
ind a lot about the Pilgrim Fathers when 
we came to Provincetown, but we were quite 
inprepared to see a foreign lady of exquis- 
ite beauty perched on the roof over the ver- 
inda of a large, prosperous-looking vacant 
house on Commercial street. 

A passing boy informed that this 
was called the Figurehead House. We knew 
something about ordinary figureheads; that 
in the old whaling days sailors would not 
sign up for the voyage of adventure with- 
ut a figurehead at the prow and that, 
though occasionally they represented men, 
there was more enthusiasm in following the 
symbolic figure of a lovely woman to vic- 
tory. She was regarded as a sort of guard- 
ian angel who would assure a safe return 
to home and family. But this was not an 
ordinary figurehead; we felt it must be the 
most beautiful one ever made and we were 
fortunate in learning her authentic history 
from a granddaughter of Captain Henry 
Cook, original owner of the house. 


us 





Photograph of the mysterious figure head 
found adrift on the Indian Ocean 


In 1865 it was necessary for the 
England whaler to sail far north or far 
south to procure the kind of whale that 
would yield the greatest quantity of oil. 
In that year one of “Cap’n” Cook’s. vessels, 
the A. L. Putnam, named after his son-in- 
law and commanded by Captain Benjamin 


New 


the secret from whence she came 


By C. ANTOINETTE WOOD 


Hardy, set sail for the South Seas. After 
a year’s absence filled with exciting fights 
with whales, escapes from overturned small 
boats and hurricanes, the crew had suc- 
ceeded in filling their oil-barrels and were 
speeding homeward on the Indian Ocean 
when the lookout shouted, ““Woman afloat!” 

Captain Hardy ordered a boat lowered. 
As the sailors neared the majestic figure 
cradled by the waves, they saw the face 
and form of a beautiful woman of heroic 
size. She looked wonderfully life-like, al- 
though she was carved of wood, with deli- 
cately painted aristocratic features, black 
flowing hair and white robe. In her grace- 
ful hands she held a green laurel-wreath. 

She was brought to the whaler and care- 
fully hoisted on deck then, as she was too 
large to go in the full hold, a consultation 
was held. It seemed a sacrilege to amputate 
her flowing robes, but a major operation 
was considered necessary. She was sawed in 
two below the waist and stowed in the hold. 

There was no wireless or radio by which 
to discover her nationality or ownership. 
It was thought that she must have headed 
some great merchant clipper voyaging to 
the Indies for spices, silks and sandalwood. 
There had been severe storms and when her 
ship went down perhaps Neptune became 
so enamoured of this lovely lady that he 
saved her from destruction. 

On her arrival at Provincetown she re- 
ceived a royal welcome and was placed over 
the porch roof to Captain Cook’s ship 
chandler’s shop. When whaling days were 
over and the shop closed, its guardian 
spirit, whose mission was watchfulness, was 
tenderly removed and securely fastened over 
the entrance to the captain’s new house, 
facing the sea, where she still waits, holding 
the laurel-wreath at though ready to place 
it on the brow of the victor in some mod- 
ern adventure. 

That a great artist designed her is evi- 
dent in every feature, in the folds of her 
drapery, in her form and, most of all, in 
her enigmatical smile the suggests great 
untold secrets. 

One authority credits her to Spain. I 
feel that this may be true and I visit her 
alone at sunset, to try to get her vision. 
With proud head lifted high, she does not 
notice the modern, sputtering motorcraft, 
the lazy pleasure yachts nor the mechani- 
cally driven fishing-boats’ home-coming with 
the catch of their nets. In imagination she 
is looking again over a harbor of tall-mast- 
ed, stately ships, beyond the dim horizon, to 
the land of her birth She is meditating on 
the early days of daring adventures entrust- 
ed to sails; on men like Columbus, of noble 
presence, who with great enthusiasm and 
unshaken purpose left her country’s shores 


in flimsy boats to dare uncharted waters to 
reach lands unknown, where devouring mon- 
sters were supposed to dwell; on men like 
Cortez, conquerer of Mexico, who on reach- 
ing Tobasco, cut off all means of escape 











The doorway of the Provincetown home 
on Cape Cod where the Lady of Mystery 
reigns supreme. 


from a hostile land to fortify himself again- 
st mutiny and desertion of his men, by 
burning his ships, so that his men must 
fight for their lives and make his daring 
succeed. Then to the latter date of her first 
voyage, she thinks of the brave New Eng- 
land seamen, her rescuers, who sailed far 
from home and placed their lives at the mer- 
cy of the winds and waves with the same 
dauntless courage to procure comforts for 
their loved ones. 

As this bride of the sea looks over the 
sun-lit reaches of sparkling waves, her 
Mona Lisa smile seems to ask: “Where can 
you match such men today?” 

From the sky comes the answer. An 
air-man is winging across the blue. I wave 
my hand and cry exultantly: “Behold! 
Lady of Mystery, the brave spirit of ad- 
venture still lives.” 

(Courtésy Boston Transcript) 
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The Go-Ahead Spirit of Gaspar Bacon 


The young President of the Massachusetts Senate who maintains the tested traditions while pushing 
forward with progressive ideas in his 


r dERE is something virile and vital 
in the public career of Gaspar 
Griswold Bacon, president of the 

Massachusetts Senate. A courageous and 

fearless way of facing problems has ap- 

pealed not only to his constituency but to 
the people of the state at large. 

Although born on March 7, 1886, in the 
same house on Prince Street, Boston, 
where several generations of his family 
have lived, he has never relied on the an- 
cestral line to help him along in his busy 
career. 

After attending Groton School he 
entered Harvard in the class of 1908. 
Later he was graduated from the Har- 
vard Law School and began specializing 
in Constitutional Law. Many older heads 
already consider him an authority on this 
subject, proved in two books which he 
has written on “Government and the Voter.” 
and “The Constitution of the United States.” 

As secretary of the Board of Trustees 
of Boston University, a member of the di- 
rectorate of many hospitals and other in- 
stitutions, Gaspar Bacon has found the 
time to become a real “joiner” of many 
fraternal organizations, to say nothing of 
his activities in the Boston and American 
Bar Associations. Organizer and _ first 
commander of the Michael J. O’Connor 
Post of the American Legion, Jamaica 
Plain, and the first treasurer of this or- 
ganization, he has proved a real comrade. 
As chairman of the Finance Committee, 
he organized and raised the funds for 
giving his comrades, when they met in 
Boston, one of the greatest national con- 
ventions ever held by the Legion. 

In 1920 he was elected delegate from 
his district to the National Republican 
Convention which marked his entry into 
the political field. Five years later he 
was elected to the Massachusetts Senate 
where he has served continuously since 
that time and for four years as president 
of the Senate. 

An attractive personality with a splendid 
memory he has amazed his closest friends 
in the midst of a hot political battle by 
calling so many people by name in large 
gatherings. While an aggressive cam- 
paigner, he is always fair. 

Although his district went “hell-bent’’ 
for Al Smith in 1928 and for Senator 
Coolidge and Governor Ely in 1930, he 
was elected by over seven thousand ma- 
jority. This indicates that he has the 
solid Republican vote of his district as 
well as a large number of admirers among 
the independents and voters of the oppos- 
ing political party. While a staunch Re- 
publican, he is able to see the other side 


public service. 


of the fence and give consideration to 
his opponents, developing a political in- 
fluence that has not come by mere chance, 
for he has truly earned his way to pub- 
lic favor. 

During the Mexican Border trouble he 
enlisted as a private and served on the 
Rio Grande in a vigorous campaign, wear- 


Hon. Gaspar G. Bacon, 
President of Massachusetts Senate 


ing the stripes of a corporal in a cavalry 
troop. When the World War broke out 
he again enlisted as a private and re- 
turned a major of artillery and adjutant 
of the Sixteenth Brigade Field Artillery. 
Now serving as G. 1. Assistant Chief of 
Staff of the Twenty-sixth Yankee Divi- 
sion under Major-General Erland F. Fish, 
his interest in military affairs has con- 
tinued during the piping days of peace. 

Contacts in early boyhood have served 
him well in his later experiences. His 
father was the Hon. Robert Bacon, well 
known banker, who was Secretary of 
State under President Roosevelt and Am- 
bassador to France under President Taft. 
In the early days of the World War his 
father helped organize the American Am- 
bulance Service, and when the United 
States entered the War, was assigned to 
General Pershing’s staff as a major and 
accompanied the first contingent of Amer- 
ican troops to France. Later he was pro- 
moted to Lieut.-Colonel and served as 
liaison officer between General Pershing and 
Sir Douglas Haig. He received the Dis- 


United 
French 


tinguished Service Cross of the 
States and decorations from the 
and English Governments. 

Gaspar Bacon is one of the three sons 
of Robert Bacon who have given a fine 
accounting of themselves. The late Elliot 
Bacon, brother of Gaspar, was a captain 
overseas and met his father several times 
in action. Another brother, Robert L. 
Bacon, represents a Long Island district 
in Congress and was a lieutenant-colonel 
during the World War. 

During their college days at Harvard, 
the three sons of Robert Bacon, Elliot, 
Gaspar and Bob took an active interest 
in rowing and had the honor of captain- 
ing their respective crews one year; Gas- 
par the 4-oar, Elliot the freshman and 
Robert the Varsity. Their father before 
them rowed on the Varsity crew and was 
Captain of the Varsity football team, and 
Gaspar’s eldest son, William Benjamin last 
June rowed on the winning Varsity crew 
against Yale. 

The ghost writer does not appear in his 
shadows, for he has the distinction of 
being one of the public men in these days 
who prepares his own speeches. His 
method is to write it out in. longhand 
carefully, and then have it typewritten, 
going over every detail, checking it line 
by line. Through his method he has made 
few statements that have been success- 
fully challenged. 

Wherever he appears before a Massa- 
chusetts gathering there is always a feel- 
ing that a young man with a real future 
in public life has appeared before them. 
Candor and directness of speech and 
kindly manner mark him as a popular 
leader, without demagogic buncome, go- 
ing straight to the point without equivo- 
cation on any proposition requiring per- 
sonal decision and judgment. 

As president of the Senate, he has al- 
ready made an enviable record, evidenc- 
ing the thorough grasp of constitutional 
law which he began while studying the 
subject as a lad at school. 

Some may call him modern in his meth- 
ods, but Gaspar Bacon never makes a 
move in public matters that he does not 
hold fast to safe moorings. That is why 
his friends so confidently predict a bril- 
liant future for him, based upon achieve- 
ments already accomplished. A. tall, 
slender young man with blue eyes and 
blond hair identifies the fellow citizen 
whom the ardent followers in his home dis- 
trict insist presents the picture of a 
future governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. In the meantime, Mr. 
Bacon is giving little thought to his fu- 


Continued on page 30 
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“Seeing the Sights” on a Russian Tour 
Continued from page 11 
buildings; and the necessity of handing over signed to inspire enthusiam for what is tak- opinions conform with theirs. He is not 


one’s passport to the police at every town 
one visited (Which often left one with the 
uncomfortable feeling that his fate might 
be to spend the rest of his days within the 
Bolshevik borders). Like war conditions 
too was the ban upon all foreign newspapers, 
weeklies and magazines, and practically all 
foreign books. During the five weeks of 
my trip, I never was able to procure a single 
English, American, French or German news- 
yaper. One had to depend upon what he 
could glean from the Soviet press for any 
<nowledge of what was happening in the 
rest of the world, and from the Soviet 
papers one gathered that little was occurr- 
ing in Europe and America, except strikes, 
riots, labor troubles, the burning of mona- 
steries, and impending revolution. 

“Above all one was reminded of war by 
the ubiquitous use of propaganda on a scale 
never dreamed of by the nations engaged in 


the World War; exhortatory posters in every 


shop window, and on every wall; banners 
with emotional slogans everywhere on the 
fronts of buildings, in the corridors of fac- 
tories, schools, hospitals, dining halls, clubs, 
museums, hotels, cinemas, theaters, even 
hanging from the balconies and boxes of 
opera houses; rhetorical speeches broadcast 
by radio and bellowed through amplifiers 
on the public streets; anti-foreign cartoons 
and optimistic graphics on the front page of 
every daily and weekly paper; museums in 
every town or city to promote the cult of 
Lenin, Marx, and the Revolution, or de- 


ing place. Propaganda to the right of them, 
propaganda to the left of them, propaganda 
in front of them the people of the Soviet 
Union live, eat; work and sleep in the midst 
of propaganda. They read no papers or 
books from outside. They can not travel 
beyond the Soviet frontier. They know 
nothing else and are allowed to think of 
nothing else. 

“The. spirit dominating Soviet Russia 
fourteen years after the Revolution is very 
like that which prevailed in the rest of the 
world during the war. It is the spirit of 
fanatical intolerance, of artificially fostered 
hatred and enthusiasm, of militaristically 
enforced conformity, which other countries 
only know under the abnormal conditions of 
a state of war. The methods are those of 
a military despotism, terror, and propa- 
ganda. 

“A small group of intellectual theorists 
have thus been able to substitute their own 
dictatorship for that of the old regime. By 
persuasion through propaganda so far as 
possible, but by ruthless force whenever con- 
sidered necessary, they are able to rule the 
life and thought of a vast nation, to purge 
it of refactory elements, to render it so 
docile that they can vivisect it as they will, 
graft upon it what they choose, operate upon 
it and experiment with it in any way that 
they see fit. To them no individual has any 
rights that they are bound to respect, no 
right to live as he wills, to speak as he wills, 
to think as he wills, unless of course his 


free to possess his own separate home or 
farm or garden, not free to educateshis own 
children as he thinks best, not free to ex- 
press any honest doubts he may hold as to 
the policy of those in power, not free even 
to quit the country if he wants to do so. 
Countless scholars and writers have been 
thrown into prison, or banished without 
trial, for having suggested some small de- 
viation in the program of the party leaders 
who govern the country. Others have suff- 
ered the penalty of death for such minor of- 
fences as hoarding money. It is estimated 
that a million farmers within the past two 
years have had their homes and farms and 
cattle seized because they did not want to 
pool them, and have been sent with their 
families in poverty to remote regions of Si- 
beria or other distant points of the Union. 
“Other countries in periods of war have 
known interference with personal liberty 
and human rights, but generally, when the 
wars have ended, propaganda has sooner or 
later lost its force, terror has been relaxed, 
and freedom and individual rights have been 
restored. Since the World War several 
countries in Europe have offered striking 
exceptions to this rule, and in such. measure 
that one is sometimes led to wonder whether 
the era of democratic government may not 
perhaps be drawing to a close. Most ex- 
treme among these exceptions is the Soviet 
Union, where military despotism goes mach- 
ing on, not only with unremitting determin- 
ation, but even with increasing fury.” 





Celebrating the ‘Gettysburg 
Address” Day 


Continued from page 25 
nations and to all time. 

Out of the great bleeding heart of Lin- 
coln came this noble utterance that will 
appeal as the great Heart Throb in human 
history in all the centuries to come. 

Truly this is an occasion that renews 
our youth, for we are all school boys and 
virls together tonight, reciting and think- 
ing over the lines that are more familiar 
to more people than the spoken word of 
any other human being. 

How vividly I recall the mortification of 
forgetting Lincoln’s words as I was trying 
to recite the Gettysburg Address on the 
school rostrum on a Friday afternoon. The 
teacher was there, bless her heart, with the 
usual prompt prompting, not with rul © or 
switch, but a kindly word that saved the 
day for one boy ready for an outburst of 
tears in his failure to remember all the 
vords in Lincoln’s Address. 


* * * 


How appropriate in these times to cele- 
yrate this anniversary as we do the sign- 
ng of the Declaration of Independence,— 
1 deserving ceremony of remembrance. 

As we reread and repeat those majestic 
lines of dramatic power, each word and 
phrase is given the expression of a prayer 
—a benediction from the great loving heart 


of Lincoln, free from the rancor of the im- 
pending crisis that was to decide the fate 
of the Emancipation Proclamation issued 
on the first day of that eventful year, a 
supplication that includes all human kind 
for all time. 

Would that Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
could be broadcast tonight to those in au- 
thority as the clash at arms echoes from 
the Orient. Would that they could better 
understand that fighting for the divinity 
of the dollar is not a crusade for human- 
kind. Would that it could be heard by the 
soldiers, defeated and victorious, tenting to- 
night on the cold gruesome battlefields of 
Manchuria, amid the cries of wounded and 
dying, in the light of Lincoln’s ideal, for an 
emancipation from the carnage of war, 
establishing a new hope for an enduring 
peace with understanding—between all the 
peoples of the earth... 


In the Pine Hills of the 
Carolinas 


Continued fom page 28 
open spaces, as well as roads, where the 
galloping horses follow the hounds and 
the fox and bring the exhilaration of the 
hunt and chase. 

Near at hand are race courses where 
the best turf talent meets to break rec- 
ords. The famous Southern Pines Golf 
Club is where many prominent cham- 
pions have made sensational scores as 


they played this notable course. Not far 
distant is the airport of the community, 
further landmarking the half-way point 
mid-south, as the planes arrive from New 
York within a few hours. The Federal 
Highway No. 1, extending from the Can- 
adian border to Key West, runs directly 
through Southern Pines, making the 
Highland Pines Inn a veritable “house by 
the side of Uncle Sam’s road,” and is the 
premier motor highway of the country. 

With the inevitable conclusion that 
Highland Pines Inn is the ideal half-way 
point on a journey to the southland or 
returning, one irresistibly thinks of the 
good times, the good food and the good 
people who manage to make the guest 
feel as much at home as if he or she had 
a real ownership in the charming estate 
on Weymouth Heights, where the stately 
pillars of the hospitable Highland Pines 
Inn mark the spot chosen by travelers as 
their home among the hills in Southern 
Pines in North Carolina. 


The Go-Ahead Spirit of 


Gaspar Bacon 

Continued from page 19 
ture prospects, intent upon doing the 
work in hand in a manner that will bring 
results, content with the satisfaction 
that follows earnest and intelligent ef- 
fort in matters of public welfare. 
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HITTING THE HIGH SPOTS 


with NIXON WATERMAN 
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The ‘“Wets” Lament Taxing Them to Death 







The melancholy days are come The auto upkeep grows some more 
The saddest of the year. And soon, in desperation, 

It’s a little too warm for hot drinks yet, We'll have bus lines by every door 
And a little too cold for beer. To carry us to the station. 











The Eternal Question The Acid Test 











Were wages to be made much lower, Just ask the wild pro-Russian 
Would it quiet the distress? Who is ready, quite, to whoop 
Shall a limited number work for more For the “five year plan,” to like, if he can, 


Or many more for less? Brown bread and cabbage soup. 














Looking for Trouble He'll Have His Paw In It 
The man with a gun on his hip will find If China and Japan don’t quit 
More trouble, far, of every kind The sorry things they’re doin’ 
Than an unarmed man; and they say it’s true The Russian bear, to get his share, 


As well, of a gun-toting Nation, too. May start some mischief “bruin.” 










Rubbing It In It Works Both Ways 







Of all the trying bores I’ve met, Ask the men who, in their “scaredness” 
The one least like a saint More guns, are clamoring for, 

Asks, “Have you got your coal in yet?” If Germany’s well-preparedness 
When he knows blamed well I ha’n’t. Didn’t help to start the war. 











The Horrors of War “What's the Use 
A war in China, Russia Most men.die “dead” when they are gone; 
Or Japan we must denounce; That they ever lived, there’s naught to show it, 
Let men play such games in lands where names But Shakespeare and his kind live on, 
Are easier to pronounce. But doubtless they’re too dead to know it. 
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Devolution 










By Nixon Waterman 

Now looms again vast Russia No “Home, Sweet Home” where mother 

From ’neath her czars’ long curse; Her precious brood may rear; 
From serfdom and from squalor, That sister and that brother 

To something even worse: May hold in memory dear: 
Against her flaming madness Instead, a huge, bleak prison 

Sane peoples must rebel, Where hordes of victims dwell; 
For though she call it “Progress,” Let Russia call it “Progress”: 


The world will call it Hell. The world will call it Hell. 












A heartless, soulless monster; No lovers joined forever; 








A nation-wide machine, No wedded heart with heart; 
Where men are ground to nothing,— No heaven-plighted promise 

The noble with the mean: To love “till death do part.” 
Where slackers halve the profit But lust with foul abortion; 

With those who labor well; With souls to buy and sell; 
Let Russia call it “Progress” ; Let Russia call it “Freedom!” 


The world will call it Hell. The world will call it Hell. 











No day of glad Thanksgiving The holy bond of wedlock, 










To Him who rules the year; From Christ’s time to our own,— 
No Christmas family greetings, Man’s sacred pledge to woman,— 
With feasting and good cheer: Must that be overthrown? 
No candle-glow, no holly, No more shall angel voices 
No joyous Christmas-bell ; Drown out the funeral knell: 
Let Russia call it “Progress’’: There is no hope of Heaven 
The world will call it Hell. In that red, Russian Hell. 
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Why Women are for 
Herbert Hoover 


Continued from page 12 


Ten million women in this country earn 
their own money and the livelihood of many 
others. Over twenty-five million spend as 
housewives and home makers the earnings 
of men and children. For generations, wo- 
men have had to be experts of home eco- 
nomics. They know how to buy. They don’t 
all understand a politician but they all do 
understand an expert of economy. 

Every woman knows the present world 
wide condition has been brought about by 
false values placed on things and most wom- 
en expected it. They spell the black word, 
with the cancelled spelling, which leaves,— 
press-on. The average woman may not know 
Browning’s Epilogue; but she knows the 
truth of “fall to rise’ from watching her 
baby—‘baffled to fight better’ from the 
xperiences of her husband and who does 
not know, that “we even sleep to wake.” 

Men are complaining of conditions in 
business more than women, they have been 
a bit spoiled—and where they smiled at 
mother’s ideas, they now appreciate the 
truly commonplace strength of her stock 
soup pot and realize from such things we 
learn :— 

“That nothing useless is or low 

Each thing in its place is best 
And that which seems like idle 
Strengthens and supports the 


show 
rest” 


Anon 
* *% x 


Most of the women of this country may 
not understand the phases of the law or 
some of the government perplexities just 
now but they do understand the personal- 
ity of their President. 

Perhaps the Child Welfare work and the 
intense interest in it as well as all home 
problems to which President Hoover has 
given so much time and thought has en- 
deared him most and helped most to keep 


the solid support of the women of this 
country. 
At the Child Welfare Conference held 


in Washington on Nov. 28th, 1930 he said: 

“If we could have but one generation pro- 
perly born, trained, educated, healthy chil- 
dren—a thousand other problems would van- 
ish. We would assure ourselves of health- 
ier minds ‘tin more vigorous bodies to di- 
rect the energies of our nation to greater 
height of achievements and” Let no one 
believe these are questions which shall not 
stir a nation, that they are below the dig- 
nity of statesmen or governments.” 

A foolish charge was made during the 
campaign of ’28 that Herbert Hoover was 
pro-British—that he owned a house in Lon- 
don and voted there. It was quite true he 
owned a house there and by mistake his 
name was listed when he was an American. 
Where ever business called him, Mrs. Hoo- 
ver went with him and a real home was es- 
tablished Every woman knows and home 
loving men too the value of this—putting 
one’s feet under one’s own table—to eat 
one’s bread—a center, a peaceful haven of 
ecurity on life’s uncertain sea and restful 





BECAUSE OF 


THIS SPIRIT 











Tue biggest thing about your telephone is 
the spirit of the hundreds of thousands of 
people who make up the Bell System. No 
matter what their particular jobs may be, 
they are first of all telephone men and 
women. 

The loyalty of these people to the ideals 
of their work is reflected in every phase of 
your telephone service. It shows in the in- 
creasing speed with which your local and 
long distance calls are completed. It shows 
in the greater accuracy with which they are 
handled. It shows in the wider and more 
convenient facilities which are placed 
at your command—extension telephones, 
intercommunicating systems for home 
and office, small and large switchboards, 
teletypewriters and many others. 


Because of this spirit, your needs for 
fast, complete and inexpensive telephone 
service are more fully met each year. Men 
and women of the Bell System are con- 
stantly explaining the varied telephone 
services to more and more users. They 
prepare the way for the new plant and 
equipment put at your disposal every year. 
Through their efforts, you receive better 
and wider service at a cost made possible 
only by an organization of this character. 

Although it does not appear on the bal- 
ance sheet, the greatest asset of the Bell 
System lies in the skill, energy and purpose 
of the people who carry on its work. Every 
time you telephone, you get the advantage 
of this—in better and better service at the 
lowest possible cost. 
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refreshment to give the needed strength to 
carry on the next day’s work. 

Is there a Father ,or Mother in all our 
land that does not appreciate one of the 
finest tributes to childhood to be found in 
all literature—when the President said at 
that Child Welfare Conference— . 

“We approach all problems of childhood 
with affection. Theirs is the province of 
joy and good humor. They are the most 
wholesome part of the race, the sweetest, 
for they are freshest from God. We live 
a life of apprehension as to what their opin- 
ion may be of us: a life of defense against 
their terrifying energy; we put them to 
bed with relief and a lingering of devotion,” 


If that great supersensitive soul in our 
White House who likes to be alone, up 
stream with his fishing rod and who learn- 
ed in childhood that “In quietness and sol- 
itude shall be thy strength” had voiced 
only that sentiment of welfare it would be 
reason enough for women to support Her- 
bert Hoover for therein Herbert Hoover 
supports the cause dearest to the heart of 
women—nay every human being. 

The building of a real true home for 
every human being, that that human being 
may build a real true government—that ob- 
serves the Golden Rule and where the gate- 
posts at the entrance shall welcome with 
the Light of Truth. 
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AULD LANG SYNE 

Scotchman—“Are ye shair my wife’s 
tonsils should a been tean oot when she wis 
a wee lassie?” 

Doctor—“Certainly, why do you ask?” 

Scotchman—“Well, if that’s the case, I’m 
gaen tae ask ye tae send the bill tae her 
faither.” 


* * * 


Null—“I started out on the theory that 
the world has an opening for. me.” 

Void—“And you found it?” 

Null—“Well, rather. I’m 
now.” 


in the hole 


7” * * 


Brown—‘“Does your wife ever make corn 
fritters for you?” 
Jones—‘“No, she plays bridge. 


n’t fritter her time away.” 


She does- 


* * * 


Asker—“Are you saving any money since 
you started your budget system?” 

Wiseby—“Sure, By the time we have bal- 
anced it up every evening it’s too late to 
go anywhere.” 

x ~ * 

Waffles—“I hear you rode on the cow- 
catcher of a locomotive once. I bet you 
were scared.” 

Sorghum—“You bet. I didn’t know what 
minute I was going to be hit by an auto.” 


* * * 


Disappointed Guest at Summer Resort— 
“See here, your advertisement stated that 
this hotel had a splendid view for miles. I 
certainly would like to get a look at it.” 

Proprietor—“Certainly, certainly. Just 
stick your head out of the window and look 
straight up.” 

* * * 

First Stout Girl—“Madge lost ten pounds 
in two weeks by worrying.” 

Second Ditto—‘“I tried that, but I could- 
n’t keep my mind on it.” 

= * & 

Johnny—‘What is a philosopher, father?” 

Father—“A man with a good constitution 
position, and bank account.” 

* = * 

“They’re comparatively rich, aren’t they?” 

“T wouldn’t say ‘comparatively,’ but ‘re- 
latively.” They have a rich uncle of whom 
they expect great things.” 

_ * * 


Cook—‘“I’m leavin’ in exactly three min- 
utes.” 

Mrs. Timothy—“Then put the eggs on to 
boil, and we'll have them right for once.” 


Same Thing 


“Minnie, what is a peninsula,” the teacher 
asked. 

“A rubber neck,” was the quick response. 

“No, no!” corrected the teacher “It’s a 
neck running out to sea.” 

“Well, isn’t that a rubber neck?” 

* * * 

The superintendent had severely criticiz- 
ed the trainmaster for laxity in reporting 
accidents. 

Only a few days later, the superintend- 
ent received the following wire—‘Man fell 
off platform in front of speeding engine.” 

To which the superintendent wired— 
“Advise details.” 

The trainmaster replied—“No one hurt; 
engine was backing up.” 

* * * 
Just as Represented 

Clerk (Showing customer golf stockings) 
“Wonderful value, sir. Worth double the 
moneyg’ Latest pattern, fast color, hole- 
proof,,won’t shrink, and it’s a good yarn.” 

Customer—“Yes, and very well told.” 

* * * 
Cheap Quarters 

“Where do you live?” the judge asked 
the first tramp. 

“No fixed abode,” was the reply. 

The judge then turned to tramp number 
two, who was slightly deaf. 

“And you—where do you live?” 

“On the floor right above the other fellow.” 

* * * 
Under a Cloud 

The old-fashioned mother was lecturing 
her daughter. 

“You spent far too much time with 
young Collins in the garden last night,” 
she said. 

“But, mother,” replied the girl, “we were 
only studying the stars.” 

“Stars!” echoed her mother. “But there 
were no stars. It was cloudy last night.” 

The girl looked ever so surprised. 

“Was it?” she exclaimed. “We didn’t no- 
tice it.” —Answers. 


* * * 
That’s Business! 
He—“How do bees dispose of 
honey ?” 
She—“They cell it!” 
* * * 
Judge—‘How is it you haven’t a lawyer 
to defend you?” 
Prisoner—“‘As soon as they discovered 
that I hadn’t stolen the money they would- 
n’t have anything to do with the case.” 


their 


THIS MONTH’S SPECIAL 

Son in college was applying pressure for 
more money from home. 

“T cannot understand why you call your- 
self a kind father,” he wrote his dad, “when 
you haven’t sent me a check for three weeks. 
What kind of kindness do you call that?” 

“That’s unremitting kindness,” wrote 
the father in his next letter.—Capper’s. 


* * * 


Capt. Sniff—‘“Sgt. Bjones, don’t you 
know you are exposing yourself to an im- 
aginary enemy over there three hundred 
yards away?” 

Sgt. Bjones—‘Yes sir, but I am stand- 
ing behind an imaginary rock twenty feet 
high.” 


* * * 


Waggish Diner( with menu)—“Chicken 
croquettes, eh? I say, waiter, what part 
of a chicken is the croquette?” 

Waiter—“The part that’s left over from 
the day before, sir.” 

* * * 


Grammatical Triangle 
Teacher (in grammer class)—‘Willie, 
please tell me what it is, when I say, ‘I 
love, you love, he loves—’ ” 
Willie—“That’s one of them triangles 
where somebody gets shot.” 
* * * 
The deceased groceryman knocked at the 
gates of hell and asked entrance. 
“Why do you come here?” 
Satan. 

“T want to collect some old accounts from 
a couple of my former customers who died 
before me.” 

“How do you know they are here?” 

“Well, every time I tried to collect, this 
is the place they referred me to.” 


* * * 


demanded 


Mable—“So Maurice and you are to be 
married? Why, I thought it was a mere 
flirtation.” 

Helen—‘“So did Maurice.” 

* *% * 


“I’m sorry I spoke sharply to that boy. 

must have cut him to the quick.” 

“Oh, it’s all right; he has no quick.” 

“Has no quick?” 

“No. He’s a messenger moy!” 

* * * 

The speaker was getting tired of being 
interrupted. 

“We seem to have a great many fools 
here tonight,” he said. ‘““Wouldn’t it be ad- 
visable to hear one at a time?” 

“Yes,” said a voice. “Get on with your 
speech.” 
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| SEVEN SERVICES 
THAT ARE FREE 


AT THE DODGE 


{ 
} N some hotels you start dis- 
j pensing change from the time 
{| you enter the hotel until you 
} leave. At The Dodge in Wash- 
s| ington you cannot tip the bellboy 
} for carrying your bags, the hat 
j girl for checking your wraps, the 
{| doorman for securing a cab, the 
waiter for serving your food, the 
chambermaid for tidying your 
room, the ‘phone operator for 
* handling your calls, the news- 
stand clerk for getting your fa- 
j vorite paper. You cannot buy 


service at the Dodge; it is free. 


Discriminating men and women 
like The Dodge for its convenient, 
park-like location near the Cap- 
itol; for its cheery, comfortable 
rooms; for its good food, and 
best of all for its kindly tipless 
service. Accommodations for 400. 


Room and Bath from $3 
Write for 
Complimentary Booklet 

/ “A Week in Washington” 
+ 


THE DODGE 
HOTEL 


North Capitol & E Sts. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Hot and cold running water, adjacent bath 
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Rooms with private bath - 
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‘A Romance of the 
Siege of Vicksburg” 


tes 
MRS. JANE FRANCES SWALLOW 





As the wife of an army officer the author of this 
book lived through those “days that tried men’s 
souls,” and in its glowing pages pictures the thrilling 
incidents of one of the great battles of history. 


A pleasing love story is entwined with this first- 
hand narrative of thrilling war-time experiences. 


Every veteran of the Civil War will want to read 
this book—every widow of a veteran—and every 
son or daughter or grandson or grandaughter of any 
man who wore either the blue or the gray in the 
days of ’63 will glimpse in its pages a truer picture 
of those stirring days than they will find between 
the covers of formal histories of the great strife. 





Price, $1.50 Postpaid 
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Would You Like to Meet 
the Presidents of the 
United States? 


In His Latest Book, JOKE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
Graphically Presents a Vivid Picture of His Many 
Meetings Face to Face with Twelve Presidents, 
Covering the Outstanding Events of Thirteen 
Administrations from Grant to Coolidge 





“FACE TO FACE WITH OUR PRESIDENTS” 


A Book Printed Upon Urgent Requests of Thousands of People Who 
Heard This Remarkable Program Over the Radio in a Country- 
wide Hookup in a Series Sponsored by the 
National Broadcasting Company 





Seme of the Many Thousands of etters Received 


W. A. Clements, 
464 Wilmot Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

An American, the son of one of General Grant’s 
soldiers, wants to thank you for your program this 
date. It was wonderful. Your hour on the air was 
the best I ever heard. Again I thank you. 


J. H. Elwell, 
33 Brewster Road, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Your Sunday presentation of the Hays regime was 
a masterpiece, not only in voice, but by the authen- 
ticity of facts. Please accept my great thanks to 
you and the station WEEI from which this perfect 
radio casting was made possible. 


Watson M. Ayers, 
Danvers, Mass. 

I had the privilege and pleasure of listening to 
you last evening over the radio at WEEI, Boston, on 
“Face to Face with our Presidents.” You did splen- 
didly in reproducing the spirit of the times. I am 
a retired minister of the New England Methodist 
Conference in my 97th year, able to take an inter- 
est in what is going on in town, state, country and 
world. You have first class talent in reproducing 
characters vividly. I anticipate hearing you next 
Sunday night. 


Mrs. John W. Patrick, 
634 Prospect St., 
Metheun, Mass. 

Your broadcasts are wonderful. When your half 
hour is over, 1 have that same feeling I experience 
after a good turkey dinner—I have taken in mind 
something on which to feed and something that can be 
digested and so do me good mentally. We people 
who cannot see do certainly appreciate these won- 
derful choice things which come to us over the air 
from such brainy and busy men. Your voice, too 
carries well, and every word is so distinctly en- 
nuciated. 


W. S. Preyer, 
W. S. Preyer & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Your radio broadcasting received splendidly and 
comments of friends and associates very flattering 
to you and we look forward with eagerness to con- 
tinuation of your program. Such talks as you are 
giving are particularly interesting to young America. 


H. A. Merion, 
Hotel La Salle, 
Boston, Mass. 
I listen in and have a wonderful time when you 
are on the air. I call it My Enchanted Hour. 


G. Campbell Bensley, 
la Ivy St., 
Boston, Mass. 

1 wish to thank you for the enjoyment we have 
derived from your Sunday afternoon programs. I 
think of all programs, barring none, we have en- 
joyed yours the most. The personal touch and in- 
sight into the life and character of the great men 
of our day has been a delightful inspiration. I am 
fifteen years old and a freshman in the Jamaica 
Plain High School agricultural course. 


Helen F. Seiwick, 
3 Acton St., 
Maynard, Mass. 

Your talks are indeed enlightening for although 
one may have read a great deal of the life of many 
of whom you speak somehow you seem to have 
always come in closer touch and to know some 
little interesting thing that one would get in no 
other way. Though one may have looked upon the 
very scene you describe, you somehow have viewed 
it with different eyes and in a different light. One 
is sure to become enlightened by what you have 
to say. 


R. Wright, 

Summer S&t., 

Boston, Mass. rd 
Joe Chapple certainly makes your heart throb. 

The best talks I’ve heard on the radio. 


Mrs. Eva W. Schneider, 
33 Wetherbee Ave., 
Lowell, Mass. 

I was very much interested and greatly pleased 
with your broadcast last Sunday afternoon. I hope 
to listen to many more in the future. 


J. Milnor Walmsley, 
Union Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. Y 

I desire to express my sincere thanks to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and to Mr. Chapple for a 
program that is not only a wonderful entertainment, 
but is most interesting from an educational stand- 
point. I do not think the program can be im- 
proved. 


Geo. H. Shea, 
309 North Ave., 
No. Abington, Mass. 

Your half hour “on the air” today has turned a 
dull day into an interesting one. Since hearing you 
speak, a few years ago, at Boston University, I have 
been interested in whatever you have to say or 
write. 
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Now open 


New York’s newest mid-town hotel, 
offering for the first time a new 
standard of luxurious hotel accom- 
modations at truly moderate rates. 
me 
Centrally located to all theatres, 
shops and business 
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1000 ROOMS 
1000 BATHS 
RADIO in every room 


SINGLE from $2.50 
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SUITES from 87.00 


Special Rates for Permanent Guests 
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Wim F. Tuomann, Manager 
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By WILLIAM HODGE 


A powerful novel of the life of 
now. Mr. Hodge, who is known 
to millions of Americans for his 
inimitable characterization of 
“The Man from Home,” is the 
first American actor to write a 
successful novel. Brilliantly 
written and abounding with sub- 
tle philosophy that will live for 
generations to come. 352 pages, 


in blue and gold. Price, $1.50. 
Chapple Publishing Co., Ltd., Boston 
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Study of Child at the Piano by Anton Bruehl 


THE SUPERB STEINWAY IS EASILY AT THE DISPOSAL OF YOUR CHILDREN 


There is 
should be 


nOW 


deprived 


FoR GENERATIONS the heads of important 


homes have realized that the Steinway, chosen 
nearly great musician 


instrument of every 


from Liszt to Hofmann, has a rare property 


Tue Basy Granp ENGLIsH Periop MopeL in ma- 


hogany finish, 
and simplicity. 
larger sizes. 


of instruction on 


2240. A Jacobean design of dignity « 
Available in walnut, at $2290, and 
There are many other Steinway sizes 
and models from which to make your selection. 


no reason why the family of modest income 


the 


Steinway 


of inspiring children with its great tradition 
and brilliant performance. But what is not 
generally known is that the Steinway is within 
reach of almost every family. 

When your children grow up, the Steinway 
that you buy now will still be theirs, helping 
them to entertain their friends with its incom- 
parable range of tone and color, giving their 
spirits a chance for self-expression, and deco- 
rating their home with the graceful, distin- 
guished lines of its beautifully finished woods 
and ivory. 

For a sum as low as 10% of its price, the 
Steinway, the instrument on which the mighty 


ones of music have built their reputations and 
careers, can be in your home. . . and payment 
may be conveniently extended over a three 


Thus, 


the other important units of your home, you 


year period. as easily as you obtained 


may obtain the Steinway . . . an inspiring life- 


long possession that is at once a distinctive 


decoration and a superb musical instrument. 


*875 


375 
10% down 


Any Steinway piano may be purchased with a cash 


A new Steinway Upright piano can 
be bought for a total as low as 


A new Steinway ¢ 
Baby Grand at 


balance in 
three years 


deposit of 10%, and the balance will be extended 


over a period of three years. Used pianos accepted 
in partial exchange. Steinway & Sons, Steinway 


Hall, 109 West 57th Street, New York. 
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THE INSTRUMENT 


THE IMMORTALS 


























ee TO BAGDAD AND BACK oe 


The Romantie Travel Book Extraordinary 


“The Book You Willi Loewe to Read’’ 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


vPyet 


Three Hundred Pages rie 
of Enchantment aa 


The Book that Brings: 
Back Childhood's 


Dreams 


Ea OST Rr er aa: 


Wander 
with its Author 
Amid the Scenes of 
Ancient Writ—the 
Birthplace of the 
Human Race 


* 3 thd a $4 a aed 
wearer Ring: iE LNIMLT L ALE I EI OE 
oe a RET 2 


When the breese of a joyful dawn blew [ree 
In the silken sail of infancy, 
The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time. 
And many 8 sheeny summer morn, 
Adown the Tigris | was borne, 
By Bagdad's shrines of fretted gold. 
High-walled gardens green and old; 
True Mussulman was | and sworn, 
For it was in the gokien prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


-Tennysen Size, 6x 9 inches 


Price $6.00 Postpaid 


Sumptuously Bound 
Illuminated Covers 
Gilt Top 


Beautifully Illustrated 
with Etching and 
Original Drawings 
Colored Inserts 
and 
a Multitude of 
Halftone Engravings 


* . . . Old as the hills: old as 
the winds that fan the desert 
sands from Basra to Barca, her 
features scarred but unsullied by 
the hand of Time that laid low 
the Eternal City, Bagdad was 
old when the mythical story of 
Romulus and Remus told of the 
mythical origin of Rome. Older 
than the temples among whose 
ruins Mary and the Child sought 
shelter from the wrath of Herod; 
old, nay, hoary with age—when 
Moses, the Infant of the Nile, 
led forth half a million freed 
slaves and gave them an Empire 
and a Book.” 


The Age-Old Lure of the Orient is Packed 
Within its 300 Pages 





THE CENTURY COMPANY. NEW YORK 
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BEATRICE 
FAIRFAX 

















“and keep colors spar- 
kling fresh with Lux’’ 


“ - - 
How husbands love the fresh, cheerful 
color that brightens a home like sunshine! 











“rr - . ° . sé I’ve w fi ine Saha Sens 
‘Colorful fabrics cost no more than plain, See, I’ve washed it in Lux and it's just gs 
r J - gay and pretty as new 
drab ones. And with Lux we ne-longer fear 


that they'll fade in washing. tains or slips that have cost you dollars! 


“So use the witchery of color all over the 
house! Inexpensive flowered slip covers, 
bright cushions in the living room . . . Color 
ful cretonnes, pastel organdies, perky ging- 
hams to frame windows in color . . . Table 
linens in fresh, cheerful tones to make meal- 
times festive . . .«. Dainty bedspreads and 
bureau scarfs in the bedrooms. 


“Luxing your colored things is so easy, so 
safe, and so sure. For Lux is made to pré? 
serve color. Lux has a promise that’s abso- 
lutely true... if a color is safe in water 


a) . =: ”» 
alone, it’s just as saf@in Lux. Charming green and tan chintz washed 


BEATRICE FAIRFAX six times in ordinary ‘‘good"’ soap— 
a faded, streaked, worn and old-looking. 
“And do cherish the sparkling charm of 
these colors with Lux. 


Lux for colors — Buy the 


“These marvelous flakes, as you all know, large box 
are especially made to preserve color. What Use for 
a pity to take a chance with ordinary soap ‘oo 
—and risk the lovelv fresh new look of cur- dishes, too 


Test proves that , au™ . ighes Saithaieatnel aaesttie caenaillees 


haven’t faded or run the least bit. 


LUX never fades colrs VE" ss /OOHEH™ 


3% 0 Ad Nay 2320 














